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LEARNING FROM USERS — SUPPLY CHAIN POLICE 


Frito-Lay got better results from a knowledge manage- New tools allow real-time monitoring and rapid 
ment portal when it involved the sales team. Page 42 response to supply chain problems. Page 54 


BEYOND PRICE 


{ 
Jim Champy: Competing on price alone won't 
% help on the Web; IT must innovate. Page 41 
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CAPACITY MODEL 
RAISES RED FLAGS 


On-demand upgrades 
can increase costs 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
New capacity-on-demand, 
COD, procurement 


or 


| sociated 


models | 


aimed at making hardware up- 


easier could 
cause major budget and 
process disruptions if they’re 
not implemented 
warns an 


grades 


upcoming 
from Meta Group Inc. 
Options for capacity 


report 


instead | 


when it needs to expand be- 
yond those four, the capacity is 
already in place. 

Among the biggest problems 
with this model is the potential 
for companies to use up capac- 
ity quickly and more 
haphazardly than before, re- 
sulting in steep increases in as- 
software costs, ac- 
cording Stamford, Conn.- 
based Meta Group’s report. 


more 


to 


“COD is the hotel minibar of 


Capacity, page 69 


| AT A GLANCE 


properly, | 


COD Criteria 


| @ Users should limit COD procurement tc 


up- 


grades on demand are meant | 


to give companies a way 
manage unpredictable growth 
by letting them buy machines 


to | 


equipped with dormant capac- | 


ity that can be activated as 


needed. 
A company might choose to 


buy an eight-processor system | 


but initially use — and pay for 
— only four processors. But 


specific high-visibility systems that require 
instant capac city and fun¢ ‘tional upgrades 


=coDb billing should be averaged, with 
10 ae for tempo! rary Capacity spikes 

Cc long aS average use remains below a 
set limit 


s Use sers must be able t to imeealite the 
system with additional domain capacity 
after exercising a COD upgrade 


@ There should be defined procedures 
and authorization requirements 


USERS STAND BY NET CONSULTANTS 


Despite financial woes, 
niche firms aren’t 


client knows and trusts, and of- | 


| fers significant cost savings. 


stranding customers | 
| West Coast offices to Salt Lake 


BY JULEKHA DASH 


future of 
consulting 


boutique 
firms, 


but the 


clients that have stuck by their | 


sides don’t seem too worried 
about the fate of their projects. 


Many clients say it pays to | 


stay with a newer firm if a proj- 


ect is limited in scope or dura- | 
tion, has consultants whom the | 


Wall Street may question the | had 


Internet | 


When troubled MarchFirst | 
Inc. earlier this month sold its 


City-based SBI Inc., the change | 
on Adidas | 
which was in the | 
middle of a Web design project | 


little effect 


America Inc., 


with MarchFirst, said Will Vil- 


lota, Internet marketing man- | 
| ager at Adidas. “ 
happened [to MarchFirst], our | 


e-commerce site wasn’t going | 
to go down,” said Villota. 
Net Consultants, page 69 | 
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SUN JUMP-STARTS 
PERRCTO-PERR 


Launch of framework boosts opportunities 
for corporate use; security concerns remain 


BY LEE COPELAND GLADWIN 
Sun Inc. is 
spearheading an open-source 
initiative to develop peer- 
to-peer protocols, giving a 


veiled JXTA open source code, 
which was designed to provide 
a framework for building peer- 
to-peer applications (see 
related stories, pages 12 
and 13). 

But even 


Microsystems 


welcome boost to a new 
technology that promises 
to harness idle computing 
better utilize band- 
width and ease file sharing. 
The company last week un- 


as develop- 

ment based on peer-to- 
peer moves forward, users and 
analysts voiced concerns about 
the security and manageability 


FRANK COLLETTI, e-business 
director at Zurich North America, 
says hands-on testing is the way to 
cut through the wireless hype. 


of peer-to-peer applications 
The popularity of Napster 

which relies on a peer-to-peer 

distributed 


sands of PCs to share 


network of thou- 
music 
files, has sparked corporate in- 
P2P-style appl 
tions, said Frank Bernhard, an 
analyst at 
Group LLP in Davis, Calif. 

To reduce IT spending, 
of companies are also “looking 


terest in ica 


Omni Consulting 


a lot 


to the network as the salvation 


for sharing resources,” Bern 


hard said. “But there is a real 


Peer-to-Peer, page 12 


PIPE DREAMS 


Millions of customers. Billions of dollars in revenue. That’s what 
market research firms predict for mobile e-commerce in the next few 
years, despite the numerous obstacles and total absence of a track record 
for the new applications. Mitch Betts examines how the forecasters 


look like hockey sticks. 


come up with those hype-generating growth graphs that 


Story is on page 20. 








Your 
customers, suppliers, and partners all need to work together over 
the Web. You have to make it happen. If you use BizTalk Server 
2000, you actually can. Part of the Microsoft .NET Enterprise 
Server family, BizTalk Server 2000 brings together the tools and 
services you need to rapidly integrate applications that run within 


and across organizational boundaries. 


That’s because BizTalk Server 2000 has powerful visual tools 
that fully utilize XML, allowing you to quickly design, build, and 
orchestrate all your business processes. BizTalk Orchestration 
Designer makes it possible for business analysts and developers 
to collaborate with ease. You can also generate XML document 
schemas quickly and simply with BizTalk Editor, while BizTalk 
Mapper makes it easy to visually transform one business document 


into another via XML. BizTalk 


The editors of eWeek magazine | 


Server 2000 also maximizes 


recently gave its coveted and 
rare Analyst’s Choice Award to 
Microsoft BizTalk Server 2000 


the value of legacy systems 


The publication praised BizTalk by making it easier to convert 
Server 2000, calling it “an excellent 
platform for managing XML data XML data to and from various 


processing among Dusinesses 


structured data formats. 


To learn more about how BizTalk Server 2000 can get all your 


business processes working in harmony over the Internet, visit 


microsoft.com/biztalk Software for the Agile Business 
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OUR SECURITY SOFTWARE 
mNO}N OURS i Be Bee NN IDE Lp 


We'd tell you who some of our major clients are, but they might have us killed. Suffice 
it to say, they’re people for whom secrecy is paramount. And they wouldn’t settle for 

thing but the best security software. That's why they turn to us. But they’re not the 
only ones. Many of the largest companies on Earth depend on us for their authentication, 
authorization, and administration security. That’s how we got to be the world’s largest 
eBusiness security software provider. Every day, our software protects millions of users, 
including billions of dollars in wire transfers. And we’ve been in the business for 25 


years. The way we see it, if you don’t have the best security, you don’t really have any. 
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CAREERS 
ON COURSE 


Entry-level professionals 
like NetBank’s lan Stewart 
(left) and others we spoke 
> with recently have a very 
realistic idea of what a 
first job and a career in 

IT are all about. The one 
catch: Some had misguid- 
ed assumptions about 
what their first paychecks 
would look like. Page 44 


COMIN’ AT YOU 


A new flat-panel monitor provides 


real 3-D viewing without req 
special graphics cards or retro 
glasses. Page 53 
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6 ADOPTION OF ANALYSIS 
systems is slowed by barriers 
like infrastructure limitations, 
lack of training and cultural 
resistance. 


7 = IBM’S ISERIES SYSTEMS 


get a boost from a new operat- 
ing system and processing 
technology. 


7 IBM BOUGHT INFORMIX 
to position itself to take on 
Microsoft and Oracle in the 
Unix database market, say 
analysts. 


8 BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS 
marketplaces need to provide 
interoperable products and re- 
turn on investment, say users. 


MICROSOFT COMBINES 


its product support and con- 
sulting divisions in an effort to 
woo enterprise customers. 


PEER-TO-PEER computing 
makes inroads on Wall Street 
as it promises to increase pro- 
cessing power and decrease 
costs. 


THE FEDS PULL the plug on 
a peer-to-peer portal amid con- 
flicting accounts of the nature 
of the project. 


WIRELESS DEVICES usea 
in federal agencies outpace the 
policies for dealing with them. 


10 


12 


12 


13 
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TECHNOLOGY 


BUSINESS 


40 LANDS’ END SEES uniimit- 
ed possibilities for growth as it 
builds new Web sites around 

| the world. 


40 INTELLECTUAL property is 
worth protecting, even if it 
means resorting to costly liti- 
gation, writes Eric J. Sinrod. 
But there are ways to keep the 
legal fees down. 


WORKSTYLES 


VIKING FREIGHT is in the 
midst of a project to replace its 
legacy handheld computers 
with new wireless devices for 
drivers. 


FRITO-LAY LEARNS from 
its mistakes as it redesigns a 
knowledge management portal 
to better suit the sales team 
that uses it. 


| 46 CATCH UP on the latest 


books for IT managers. 


CAREER ADVISER gives the 
lowdown on what skills it takes 
to survive in the labor market 

as demand continues to shrink. 


OPINIONS 


30 MARK HALL says that if you 
want to succeed on a global 
scale, learning a foreign lan- 
guage may help you get there. 


PIMM FOX writes of how dot- 
coms are getting a dose of old- 
fashioned business manage- 
ment. 


a 


42 


30 





| 
| 
| 
| 


31 GARY H. ANTHES advises 


50 


92 


54 
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58 


59 
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33 


PEN TABLET computers 
replace clipboards for Nation- 
wide Insurance’s 1,500 field 
claims adjusters. 

SECURITY JOURNAL 


EMPLOYEES ARE security 
accidents waiting to happen, 
so managing their behavior is 
a big part of the job, says secu- 
rity manager Vince Tuesday. 


SUPPLY CHAIN EVENT 
management tools provide a 
real-time look at the chain and 
offer quick fixes to trouble. 


METADIRECTORIES can 
interconnect enterprise direc- 
tory systems for easier admin- 
istration, but implementing 
them can be a challenge. 
QUICKSTUDY 

BUSES LINK a microproces- 
sor with memory chips and 
other devices. Learn more. 
EMERGING COMPANIES 
ASERA INC. helps com- 
panies set up Web-enabled 
business applications quickly. 


REIN IRTOAD e ne 


software developers to keep 
users with disabilities in mind. 


DON TAPSCOTT exhorts the 


federal government to use IT 
to create more sophisticated 

ways to maximize service to 

citizens. 


DAN DRAKE tells tT man- 


agers to not close the door on 
smaller IT vendors; they might 

have more of what you need 
than the bigger players. 


www.computer Id.com 


ONLINE 


In the latest installment of the 
E-Commerce Chronicles, our 
intrepid shopper tries plac 
ing an order from a Web 

site based in Russia. Find 

out what happens at 
www.computerworld.com 
ecommerce 





Ever wonder what an eco- 
nomic downturn can do to a 
conference? Reporter Michael 
Meehan checks in from a re 
cent eCRM convention attend 
ed by a handful of journalists 

and just about no one else. 
www.computerworld.com 
ecommerce 


Will privacy policies help boost con 
sumer confidence online? An expert 
at the Electronic Privacy Information 
Center says don’t count on it. 
www.computerworld.com/ecurity 


Computerworld ROI is seeking inno 
vative applications of wireless tech- 
nology. Submit your nominations at 
www.computerworld.com/roi 
wireless25_nomination 


preamgomen Tet ane 


JIM CHAMPY explains that 
you can’t win on the Web by 
price alone: You must use IT 
to get as deep into the cus- 
tomer’s psyche as you can. 


FRANK HAYES says to 
forget all the consortia and 
standards boards talking 
about XML-based business- 
to-business e-commerce. It’s 
the 800-pound gorilla that 
will call the shots, as usual. 


4 


70 
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NIPC Warns Against 
Chinese Hackers 


The National Infrastructure Protec- 
tion Center (NIPC), the Washington- 
based cybersecurity arm of the FBI, 
is warning U.S. firms to prepare to 
defend their systems and networks 
this week from possible strikes by 
Chinese hackers. The hackers are 
reportedly seeking revenge for the 
loss of a Chinese fighter pilot whose 
jet collided with a U.S. plane over 
the South China Sea earlier this 
month. According to the NIPC advi- 
sory, “Chinese hackers have publicly 
discussed increasing their activity” 
between April 30 and May 7. Those 
days coincide with dates of historic 
significance in China, including the 
May 7 anniversary of the accidental 
NATO bombing of the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Beigrade, Yugoslavia. 


IBM Pursues System 
Self-Management 


IBM last week unveiled a multibil- 
lion-dollar technology initiative 
dubbed Project eLiza that's intend- 
ed to speed the development of self- 
managing systems. IBM's vision is 
that server farms will protect them- 
selves from malicious hackers, heal 
themselves when something breaks, 
upgrade themselves as needed and 
do whatever else is required to con- 
tinue operating without any human 
intervention. The company said it 
plans to commit several hundred 
scientists to the project and that 
about 25% of its server group's re- 
search-and-development budget 
will be spent on the initiative during 
the next few years. 


Short Takes 


MARIMBA INC. said it will lay off 
20% of its workforce and cut back 
on executive salaries and bonuses. 
The Mountain View, Calif.-based 
maker of systems management soft- 
ware said that 60 full-time and con- 
tract workers would be laid off in an 
effort to make the company prof- 
itable by its fourth quarter. . . . High- 
tech industry trading consortium 
ROSETTANET in Santa Ana, Calif., 
said it will support the ebXML mes- 
saging specifications. That means 
businesses will be able to route in- 
formation between RosettaNet's 
own protocol and ebXML using 
Simple Object Access Protocol 1.1. 


NEWS 


Firms Face Barriers 1n 


Push for Data Analysis’ 


Some hampered by infrastructure limitations 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
ITH the eco- 
nomic slow- 
down, busi- 
nesses are 
especially 
hard-pressed to find new ways 
to exploit their sales, market- 
ing and human resources data. 
But barriers such as network 
infrastructure limitations, a 
lack of training and cultural re- 
many from 


sistance prevent 


broadly rolling out analysis 
software that can help, accord- 
ing to users at Sunnyvale, Calif.- 
Hyperion Solutions 
Corp.'s conference last week. 

“I think [data management 
software] can help businesses 
use their data to make better 
decisions,” said Stephen Ba- 
nach, senior product manager 
for financial information sys- 
tems at Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
in Hoffman Estates, Ill. “And 
it’s more crucial than ever, now 


based 


that the economy is goofy.” 

Sears uses online analytical 
processing (OLAP) applica- 
tions to run complex queries, 
create different scenarios and 
detect patterns in sales and fi- 
nancial data. For example, the 
retailer relies on Hyperion’s 
Essbase OLAP product in its 
central office to manipulate fi- 
nancial data about store prof- 
itability and costs based on 
data cubes. The system takes 
into account geography, lines 
of business, store size and oth- 
er factors, said Banach. 

Sears wants to give store 
managers remote access 
Essbase but doesn’t have a 
large enough Web network, he 
explained. Another problem is 
that store managers may prefer 
to remain on the store floor 
rather than behind a computer 


to 


screen. Beyond that, “you're | 


limited only by your imagina- 
tion,” Banach said. 
Blockbuster Inc. is consider- 


ing a half-dozen Essbase proj- | 


ects that could save it as much 
as $30 million in operational 
costs during the next several 
| years, said Gary Golden, senior 
| vice president and corporate 


controller at the Dallas-based 
video rental chain. 

Blockbuster currently uses 
Essbase to extract budgeting 
and planning data from its 
homegrown enterprise system 
and analyze how the weather 
or given movie titles affect 
sales in its stores. It also uses 
the software to help in plan- 
ning how to exploit peak rental 
times. 

Golden is consid- 
ering rolling the sys- 
tem out to store man- 
agers, but the com- 
pany doesn’t have a 


network that’s wide- /datacenter 


MOREONLINE 


For your data manage 


ment needs, visit our 


www.computerworld.com 


spread enough to reach them, 
and there are security issues 
that would need to be resolved 
first, he The company 
may also expand Essbase to ar- 


said. 


eas such as merchandise plan- 
ning, he added. 

Managing all the data from 
customers can be a “massive 


problem,” said Tracey Schmidt, | 
chief financial officer at FedEx | 


Corp. subsidiary FedEx Ex- 
press Corp. in Memphis. The 


shipping firm uses Essbase for | 
tasks such as reviewing bud- | 


gets and analyzing 
customer profitability. 

“We're looking at 
pickup density,” said 
Schmidt. “We have 
the ability to inte- 
grate cost data with 


resource center at 


Mississippi City Saves 
Big Bucks by Going Wireless 


BY BOB BREWIN 

Faced with high costs for wide- 
band circuits from BellSouth 
Corp., the city of Ridgeland, 
Miss., decided to cut the cord 
and hook up City Hall, the pub- 
lic works department and, 
eventually, six other municipal 
buildings over a wireless virtu- 
al private network (VPN) op- 
erating in the same unlicensed 
spectrum band used by wire- 
less local-area networks. 


Clyde Graham, manager of 


information systems for Ridge- 


land, which has a population of 


20,000, estimated that by going 


water tanks, they pay us rent of 


$1,600 a month,” Overbee said. 

Graham said using Air2LAN 
was the most cost-effective way 
to provide city workers access 
to an application he called a 
“bandwidth hog” that other 
wise would have required a Tl 
circuit from BellSouth. Air2- 
LAN delivers a 2M bit/sec. 


to 3.2M bit/sec. 


| said eliminates paper-shuf- 


wireless, the city is saving be- | 


tween $4,000 and $5,000 per 
month, compared with the cost 
of similar service from Bell- 
South. 

In fact, according to David 


Overbee, Ridgeland’s director | 


of finance, the city 


offsets | 


some of its costs for the net- | 


| work by leasing space for an- 
| tennas on top of its towers to 
| its wireless provider, Jackson, 
| Miss.-based Air2LAN Inc. 

| “We pay [Air2LAN] a 
| monthly circuit cost of $2,304 a 
| month, but because they are 
| putting their antennas on the 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


fling, the Air2LAN service also | 


provides the city with Internet 


costs of its old dial-up access 


lines. Ridgeland Mayor Gene | 
| dard encryption, as well as the 
vice lets city departments | 
| “share information on a cost- | 


McGee said the Air2LAN ser- 


. The money 


effective basis. .. 


we save can be put into things | 
| ed by Wi-LAN Inc. in Calgary, 
| Alberta, 


like streets, the fire and police 
departments.” 

Patsy Tolleson, a Jackson, 
Miss.-based spokeswoman for 
Atlanta-based BellSouth, said 
the company could provide 
cost-competitive service to the 
city of Ridgeland with its 
Asymmetric Digital Subscriber 
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Number Crunching 


Companies are using 
Hyperion’s Essbase data 
analysis product to: 


Determine the influence 
of weather or certain movie 
titles on the sales levels at 
video rental stores 


Calculate the profitability 
of stores, based on geogra- 
phy, line of business and 
square footage 


| Figure the costs of labor 


for given projects 


Examine financial data in 
a store to determine if it’s 
being mismanaged 


operational metrics and slice 
and dice it by geography and 
customer.” 

Using Essbase for the past 
two years, FedEx has been able 
to cut the number of people re- 


| quired to conduct these types 


of analyses by 10%. D 


Line service (ADSL) but could- 
n't serve some departments 
with ADSL due to their re- 


| moteness from the company’s 


network facilities. 

When asked why the compa- 
ny didn’t lower its Tl rates, 
Tolleson said, “We never claim 
to be the lowest-cost provider.” 

Air2LAN acknowledged that 
operating in the unlicensed 2.4- 


| GHz band occupied by ever- 


ything from wireless LANs to 

microwave ovens raises inter- 

ference and security concerns. 
Moritz said the firm resolves 


| interference problem through 
connection, with burst rates up | 


informal coordination with 


| other users of the band, as well 
Besides getting access to its | 
applications, which Overbee | 


as the use of focused, narrow- 
beam transmit-and-receive an- 
tennas, which help eliminate 
interference. 

Bob Milner, Air2LAN’s net- 


| work operations director, said 


the company offers IPSec 
triple Data Encryption Stan- 


VPN tunnel from NetScreen 
Technologies Inc. in Sunny- 
vale, Calif. Air2LAN uses radio 
frequency equipment provid- 


that operates on a 
proprietary protocol different 


| from the 802.11B wireless LAN 


standard. D 


MORETHIS ISSUE 


For more coverage of the wireless market, 
see pages 13 and 20. 
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Analysts: IBM Bought Informix for Unix Market Share 


Big Blue will support Informix database 
but says it will push DB2 for all new sales 


BY DAN VERTON 

IBM’s $1 billion acquisition of 
Informix Inc. last week is be- 
ing viewed by analysts as an 
effort by Big Blue to expand its 
presence in the Unix database 
market and compete more ef- 
fectively against rival Oracle 
Corp 

The deal ends eight months 
of speculation about the fate of 
the troubled Westboro, Mass.- 
based software vendor. How 
ever, it remains to be seen how 
quickly and effectively IBM 
can capitalize on its acquisi- 
tion of 120,000 Informix cus- 
tomers and how well it can re- 
tain them. Analysts are split on 
the potential outcomes. 

“This has very little to do 
with Informix and really has 
more to do with IBM essential- 
ly buying market share,” said 
Betsy Burton, 
Stamford, 
ner Inc. 

Although IBM and Oracle 
each own about 30% of the 
overall database market, Bur- 
ton said she sees the deal as 
more of a reaction to Oracle’s 
60% ownership of the Unix 
market, where Informix actu- 
ally outpaced IBM last year 
with 16% of the market com- 
pared with 10% for Big Blue. 
However, Informix owns just 
5% of the overall database 
market. 

“It’s really a shot in their 
arm, in terms of their credibili- 
ty in the Unix [database] 


an analyst at 


Conn.-based_ Gart- 


ESE CRME LEDER LD LEER, ELLE LTE I 
Corrections 
Due to a reporting error, a brief 
in the April 9 issue stated that 
the Detroit Public School Dis- 
trict entered into a two-year 
contract with Farmington Hills, 
Mich.-based Compuware Corp. 
valued at $15 million annually. 


The deal is actually for five 
years at $15 million annually. 


A Computerworld article on 
Silicon Valley hot spots in the 
April 23 issue misstated the 
location of The Decathlon 
Club, which is on the Central 


Expressway in Santa Clara. 


space,” said Burton. However, 
if IBM doesn’t create a clear 
strategy for handling Infor- 
mix’s seven product lines, “it 
could 
company,” she said. “It’s a big 
bet for IBM.” 


DB2 Market Push 


Even though Informix had 
been working on its next-gen- 
eration database product, 
called Arrowhead, DB2 already 
meets the design objectives to- 
ward which Arrowhead 
working and will be promoted 
for all future sales initiatives, 


derail or defocus the 


was 


said Janet Perna, general man- 
ager of IBM’s data management 
unit. IBM will continue to sup- 
port and enhance Informix’s 
existing customer base, she 
said, but will lead with DB2 for 
all new projects and customer 
acquisitions. 

Seth Grimes, founder of Alta 


Park, Md.- 


consulting 


Takoma 
database 


Plana, a 
based 
firm, said that might not be so 
simple 

“Tt will take years for IBM to 
merge Informix software into 
its product, and J think that it 
will be difficult for them to 
make a compelling case on 
technical or financial 
grounds for Informix 
users to migrate to 
DB2,” he said 

At least one In- 
formix customer is 
upbeat about the 
deal. George Ander- 
database ad- 
ministrator at Grove 
Worldwide LLC, an 
industrial equipment 
manufacturer in 
Shady Grove, Pa., 
said he believes IBM will be 
able to do with Informix what 
Informix itself couldn’t do — 
“take a superior database prod- 
uct” and beat Oracle. 

“Informix never had the in- 
frastructure to fully realize the 
potential of their product in 


son, a 


IBM Boosts iSeries Family 


I nteroperability with 
Windows, Linux 
sought for ASA00s 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 

IBM this week will release a 
new version of its OS/400 op- 
erating system — the V5Rl — 
which it claims will signifi- 
cantly enhance the manage- 
ability and scalability of its 


long-standing iSeries line of 


systems, formerly known as 
the AS/400. 

The company will also intro- 
duce three new iSeries servers 
featuring its recently released 
S-Star copper and silicon-on- 
insulator processor technolo- 
gy, which will deliver new lev- 
els of performance for mid- 


market customers, according | 


to IBM. 


The iSeries servers are the | 


latest incarnations of the 


| AS/400, one of IBM’s longest- | 


With 05 Upgrade, Servers 


running and 
technology lines. 

During the past few years, 
the company has been adding 
new technologies and capabili- 
ties aimed at boosting the 
servers’ reliability while also 
making them more interopera- 
ble with Windows and, recent- 
ly, Linux environments. 

The moves “are an exten- 
sion of what IBM has been do- 
ing so far; they are taking the 
next logical step,” said Peter 
Martin, editor of “The 400 
Group,” a Dedham, Mass.- 
based newsletter. 

For instance, the new ver- 
sion of the operating system al- 
lows users to carve out 32 par- 
titions within a single system, 
compared with the 12 parti- 
tions supported on earlier ver- 
sions, said John Reed, an IBM 
manager. 

Network managers will also 
for the first time be able to par- 


most popular 


tition a single processor sys- | 


tem into four separate domains 


JANET PERNA: 
DB2 will be at the 
forefront of IBM’s 
sales strategy. 


the marketplace,” said Ander- 
son. “I just hope that IBM isn’t 
buying Informix so that they 
can eliminate it as competition 
for their very 
Unix product.” 

The database sell-off comes 
as Informix is emerging from a 


inferior DB2 


massive corporate restructur- 
ing. Last August, the 
company split into 
two independent op- 
erating companies 
Informix Software, 
which focuses exclu- 
sively on databases, 
and Soft- 
ware Inc., which took 
responsibility 
for the company’s in- 
formation 
ment applications. 
Westboro, Mass.- 
based Ascential will become 
an independent company as a 
result of the IBM buyout. 

Jim Foy, president of Inform- 
ix Software, said that the re- 
structuring succeeded in re-es- 
tablishing Informix’s credibili- 
ty and that the buyout is really 


Ascential 
over 


manage- 


to run multiple applications, 
he added. 

The OS/400 V5RI also sig- 
nificantly boosts users’ ability 
to manage Windows servers, 
Reed said. The new operating 
system lets users directly at- 
tach as many as 16 four-proces- 
sor Intel Corp. servers to a sin- 
gle iSeries system or consoli- 
date as many as 32 individual 
Windows severs within a sin- 
gle iSeries box. 

IBM is also making available 
a new graphical user interface 
with tools and setup wizards 
aimed at making it easier for 
users to create and manage 
multiple partitions. 

Also being introduced are 


iSeries V5R1 


The latest version of iSeries 
offers the following: 


@ Enhanced partitioning capabilities 


a Dynamic resource movement 


@ Shared processor support 


@ As many as 32 partitions 
& Graphical managemen 


@ Linux in a partition 


It will be 
difficult for 
[IBM] to make 
a compelling 
case on 
technical or 
financial 
grounds for 
Informix users 
to migrate 
to DB2. 


SETH GRIMES, 
FOUNDER, ALTA PLANA 


the result of having found a 
company with not only the re- 
sources to help Informix but 
with the same vision as well 
“We realized how 
IBM’s strategy reflected 
mirrored our own,” said Foy. D 


closely 


and 


wireless management capabili- 
ties that the company said will 
allow administrators to moni- 
tor and commands to 
iSeries servers managing Win- 


send 
dows server farms. 


Exploiting New Technology 

Sea Island Co., a resort firm 
in St. Simons Islands, Ga., has 
multiple instances of Windows 
2000 running on 
within a single iSeries box 
that’s managed by a single uni- 
fied management interface. 

“The approach provides an 
opportunity for Sea Island to 
exploit new technology while 
preserving their investment in 
existing systems, without com- 
promising the high standards 
demanded” for the applica- 
tions, said Pete Smith, IT di- 
rector at Sea Island. 

IBM’s announcement comes 
at a time when sales of iSeries 
systems have been dropping 
steadily. Almost all of the cur- 
rent growth comes from the in- 
stalled base, said Martin. 

As a result, “IBM will con- 
tinue to give [existing] users 
what they want, but they are 
probably not going to aggres- 
sively try and grow this mar- 
ket,” he said. D 


partitions 
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Users: B2B Vendors Must 
Start Focusing on Basics 


Commerce One customers call for more 
interoperability, return on investment 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 


USINESS-to-business 
e-commerce mar 
ketplaces desperate- 
ly need to add mis 
sion-critical func 
tionality, according to atten 
dees at last week’s Commerce 
One Inc. user conference here. 
that the 


Pleasanton, Calif.-based com- 


Users claimed 


business-to- 
last 


pany and other 


business vendors year 
rushed enthusiastic customers 
unstable market- 
places and that those vendors 
must now deliver a more com- 
pelling value proposition that 
works for a broader range of 
companies. What 
they want and still don’t have 
are fully interoperable prod 


into online 


users said 


In front of 1,500 people at his 
company’s user conference here 
Commerce One CEO Mark Hoff- 
man said the world is moving to 
ward online trading and vowed 
that his company will be there 
when the world arrives 

After the vendor and its busi- 
ness-to-business brethren saw 
revenues drop in the first quarter, 
many questioned whether the 
business community is ready, will- 
ing and able to completely re-en- 
gineer its supply chain. Hoffman 
said the change will happen and 
will be felt on many fronts 

“| see a world that is not con- 
solidated down to a few big mar- 
ketplaces. | see a world of multiple 
distributed marketplaces,” he 
said 

From one-to-one trading por- 
tals to complex, collaborative ex- 
changes, Hoffman believes, busi- 
nesses will be active in all sorts of 
online trading. He said the key for 
his company is to reduce costs, 
extend the reach of the market- 
places, improve visibility and in- 
crease speed 

Last week, Commerce One an- 


CEO Predicts Bright 


ucts that offer a guaranteed re- 
turn on investment. 

“The industry’s been over- 
sold,” said Anthony Abate, vice 
president of IT acquisitions at 
The Hartford Financial Ser- 
vices Group Inc. in Hartford, 
Conn. “We thought we'd be 
able to move very quickly if 
only 50% of the hype panned 
out. It’s really more like 5% to 
10%,” he added. 

According to Abate, his com- 
pany’s online procurement has 
been limited to simple catalog 
purchases such as office sup 
plies. The Hartford's 
lished computer hardware and 
software suppliers have yet to 
enter such marketplaces. 

“For a large supplier who's 


estab- 


already got critical mass in the 
market, the only reason to join 


Future for B2Bs 


nounced separate deals with SAP 
AG and Microsoft Corp. (see relat- 
ed story, at right) designed to im- 
prove the flow of internal and ex- 
ternal business data and to broad- 
en the pool of companies that can 
link to online exchanges 

Yet in a smaller session at the 
conference, Keith Colonna, Com- 
merce One's vice president of 
e-revolution, acknowledged that 
marketplaces have yet to deliver 
the key functionality many users 
wanted when they entered those 
arenas. 

Colonna said collaborative sup- 
ply chains are still an unrealized 
dream. In fact, he noted, many 
companies still need to improve 
internal collaboration and flow of 
data before they can integrate 
successfully with an external trad- 
ing partner 

“Everybody's asking for the 
supply chain in a box, which really 
doesn't exist,” he said. 

Colonna also said market- 
places have been “a win-lose 
proposition,” good for buyers but 
bad for suppliers. “We have to find 
a better balance,” he said. 

- Michael Meehan 


j 


[Vendors have 
a] one-size-fits- 
all approach, 
and you're not 
allowed to 
question it. 


CLAY SIEMSEN, 
BOISE CASCADE 


an exchange is to prevent los- 
ing market share to the smaller 
players who are in there,” he 
said, adding that smaller sup- 
pliers lack the funds needed to 
build an IT infrastructure that 
can link to such exchanges. 
Boise Cascade Office Prod 
25 live Com 
merce One customers and 50 
live customers inside multiple 


ucts Corp. has 


exchanges created by Moun- 
tain View, Calif.-based Ariba 
Inc. Yet Clay Siemsen, manag 
er of e-business initiatives at 
the Itasca, Ill.-based office sup- 
plies firm, said that high-vol- 
ume sales inside the exchanges 


have yet to turn into profits for 
his company. 
that ex- 


Siemsen noted 


change transaction fees cut 
into the low margins that are 
common in his industry. 

“On 
transaction fee may be 
prohibitive,” he “That’s 
pretty much all of our profit 
gone to a third party.” 

Boise Cascade also has yet to 


a $135 purchase, a $2 
cost- 


said 


convert its back-end systems 
to process orders placed in 
XML. Every time an order 
comes through Commerce 
One, it must be converted into 
data 
protocols, and a value-added 
network (VAN) must be paid 
to do that work. 


electronic interchange 


Siemsen said his company is 
installing a back-office XMI 
based system designed by Fair- 
fax, Va.-based webMethods 
Inc. that should eliminate 
roughly $900,000 per year in 
VAN charges and improve the 
online sales margins. 

He said vendors need to fo- 
cus more on supplier needs. 
“They lump all suppliers to- 
gether, it’s a one-size-fits-all 
approach, and you're not al- 
lowed to question it,” Siemsen 
“We're a_ high-volume, 
low-margin and 


said. 
business, 


Commerce One to Build 
Links to Microsoft's BizTalk 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
NEW ORLEAN 

Commerce One and Microsoft 
Corp. last week unveiled the 
details of a plan to embed 
Microsoft’s business software 
inside Commerce One’s online 
marketplaces. 

Commerce One CEO Mark 
Hoffman said at the business- 
to-business software vendor's 
user conference here that his 
company plans to build gate- 
ways between its product and 
Microsoft’s BizTalk Frame- 
work. Commerce One 
plans to offer a BizTalk con- 
nectivity kit for smaller suppli- 


also 


ers that would like to take ad- 
vantage of the Microsoft/Com- 
merce One systems used by 
their larger buyers. 

Addressing conference at- 
tendees live by satellite, Micro- 
soft President and CEO Steve 
Ballmer said he believes sup- 


pliers will take advantage of 


the new technology if the price 
is low enough and if they are 
shown how to realize profits 
from their investments. 
Hoffman said his company’s 
alliance with Microsoft creates 
an opportunity to offer more 
detailed and robust back-office 
business applications inside 
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there’s certain things that work 
for other companies that won't 
work for us.” 

He also said suppliers and 
buyers rarely converse when 
they’re being connected inside 
an exchange, which often cre 
ates skewed expectations be- 
tween the parties 

The recent downturn in the 
market 
also creates a heightened need 
for interoperable products, ac- 
cording to Graham 
CEO of Pantellos Group LP, a 
utility and energy services ex- 
change in The Woodlands, 


business-to-business 


Collins, 


Texas. 

“We have a plan in place so 
that at any time, we can move 
to another [vendor],” he said. 
“We don’t want to be married 
to any one piece of technology. 
Our membership won't allow 
us to be down six months be- 
cause one of our key partners 
has gone out of business due to 
shifting market conditions.” 

Kimberly Knickle, research 
director at Boston-based AMR 
Research Inc., 
have also been asking compa- 
nies to commit too much, too 


said vendors 


soon. 

“A lot of suppliers want to 
test the model before they 
commit,” she said. “Give them 
a template that allows them to 
put up 15 or so products and 
see how they like it before they 
migrate their whole catalog.” D 


MOREONLINE 


For forums and more e-commerce news. 
visit our E-Commerce Community 


www.computerworld.com/ecommerce 


online marketplaces. 

Microsoft has supplied $25 
million to help the two compa- 
nies develop joint products. 

The first online exchanges 
using the combined technolo- 
gies have already launched. 
Among them is Asite Ltd., a 
U.K.-based construction in- 
dustry portal that has been in 
operation for six months. 

Alastair Mellon, Asite’s se- 
nior director of strategy and 
business development, said the 
Microsoft/Commerce One al- 
liance has allowed his compa- 
ny to use Microsoft’s business 
applications and _ database 
technologies inside a Com- 
merce One marketplace. 

He said the chief benefit of 
the alliance is that it provides 


| an easy-to-use exchange for 
| the decidedly low-tech con- 


struction industry. D 














nites 
Standard Proposed 
For Content Tagging 


Oracle Corp. and Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Akamai Technologies 
Inc. today are unveiling a proposed 
technology standard to identify 
content housed on database servers 
and pump that information to 
caching servers, where it can be 
dynamically spun into custom Web 
pages based on user requests. 
Dubbed Edge Side Includes (ESI), 
the technology is essentially a tag- 
ging language that could be used 
by Web developers, regardless of 
database, officials said. Oracle and 
Akamai said they plan to submit ES! 
to a standards group in May. 


Cellular Heavyweights 
Team on Messaging 


LM Ericsson Telephone Co., Nokia 
Corp. and Motorola Inc. last week 
announced the creation of the Wire- 
less Village initiative, a joint project 
to define and promote a set of 
universal specifications for mobile 
instant messaging and presence 
services. The technology will allow 
users to send instant messages and 
subscribe to additional services on 
devices, such as cell phones, pagers 
and personal digital assistants. 


FIC For Antispam Bill 


The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
said last week that it supports an an- 
tispam bill sponsored by Sen. Conrad 
Burns (R-Mont.). The bill would pro- 
hibit false header and subject infor- 
mation, require a functioning e-mail 
address and a valid postal address 
and give the recipient the means to 
decline future e-mails from the 
sender. But the Coalition Against 
Unsolicited Commercial Email 
(CAUCE) criticized the bill, saying it 
offers a “cloak of legitimacy” to 
spam and arguing that once the 
unsolicited e-mail is received, the 
damage has been done. 


Compag to Buy Firm 


Looking to beef up its global ser- 
vices arm, Compaq Computer Corp. 
said it will acquire e-business con- 
sulting and services firm Proxicom 
Inc. in Reston, Va., for about $266 
million. Compaq will pay $5.75 per 
share in cash for the firm's stock. 
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Microsoft Targets Service 
Organization at Enterprise 


Combines product support, consulting 
into one unit to manage IT projects 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
AND CRAIG STEDMAN 

ICROSOFT an 

nounced last 

week that it 

would com- 

bine its prod- 

uct support and consulting 

divisions into a single services 

taking on in- 

responsibility for 

managing corporate IT imple- 
mentations for users 

Analysts characterized the 

move as a significant step in 


organization, 


creased 


Microsoft's effort to win over 
large 
tomers to its server-level oper- 
ating systems and supporting 
products such as the SQL Serv- 
er database. 


more enterprise cus- 


“This is a major change in 
said Rob Enderle, 
an analyst at 


Microsoft,” 
Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Giga Information 
Group Inc. “It moves Micro- 
soft one step closer to being 
more like an IBM — having 


this tremendous breadth [of 


products and services]. Micro- 


soft now has a comparable 
‘buck stops here’ proposition.” 

Mike Silver, an analyst at 
Stamford, 


Conn., said the combined ser- 


Gartner Inc. in 


vices organization will operate 
as a profit center rather than a 
break-even cost center, which 
is how support has operated 
in the past. That could mean 
increased prices for some ser- 
vices, Silver said. But Micro- 
soft will also be offering to do 
more for customers, he added. 

The trade-off is “not neces 
sarily a bad thing” for 
who 


users 
want Microsoft to be 
more involved in their enter- 
prise IT projects, Silver said. 
The software vendor said it 
hopes to make its services op- 
erations more attractive to 
large customers by offering to 
act as a prime contractor on 
technology projects. For ex- 


ample, Microsoft said it re- | 


cently took the lead role on a 


| team of 16 vendors that in- | 
stalled systems based on its | 
| software and XML technology 


for the British government. 

Enderle said that given the 
push Microsoft is putting be 
hind its Web-service-oriented 
.Net technology plan, the com 
pany “didn’t have any choice” 
about entering the services 
business in a more complete 
way. “If they’re serious about 
.Net, they had to do that,” En- 
derle said, adding that Mi- 
crosoft needs to have a stake in 
doing .Net-related implemen- 
tations to give users confi- 
dence that the required back- 
end development work is 
worth the investment 

Bob Dutile, a 
president in Key Corp.'s enter- 
prise architecture group in 
company 


senior vice 


Cleveland, said his 
has turned to Microsoft in the 
past for assistance with Micro- 
soft Transaction Server and 
the vendor’s Component Ob- 
ject Model and DNA architec 
ture. He added that his compa 
ny is “paying a lot of attention” 
to Microsoft's .Net framework. 


“Services are a very impor- 


Services are < 
very important 
component in 
the offerings 
of technology 
vendors. 
That’s what 
we look for 
from vendors. 


BOB DUTILE, 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
KEY CORP. 


tant component in the offer- 
ings of technology vendors. 
That's what we look for from 
vendors. We like them to have 
both products and services,” 
he said. 

The Boeing Co., which is on 
the threshold of a 100,000-PC 
desktop upgrade, 
formed a task force to evaluate 


recently 


Microsoft’s .Net platform. Al- 
though it’s too soon to judge 
Microsoft's role in professional 
services, Carl Jones, director of 
desktop, messaging and Web 
technology at the Seattle- 
based aerospace company, said 
that any consulting partner- 
ships would be based on busi- 
ness-case needs. 

“Most important to us is for 
a seamless user experience to 
the new systems,” he said, not- 
ing that any partner would 
have to be able to work with 
Microsoft and 
applications. 

Seattle-based Avanade Inc. 
is a joint venture between 
Microsoft and Chicago-based 
Accenture to deliver IT ser- 


non-Microsoft 


vices to corporate users. Adam 
Watby, an Avanade vice presi- 
dent and a 10-year Microsoft 
veteran, said he didn’t think 
there would be competition 
between Avanade and the new 
Microsoft group. 
“Our business is technology 
integration, we'll work 
with multiple technologies,” 
he said. D 


services 


and 


Mark Hall contributed to this 
report. 


Microsoft: High-End Users Want Services 


Robert McDowell, vice president 
of worldwide services at Mi- 
crosoft Corp., spoke with Com- 
puterworld’s Carol Sliwa about 
the software vendor's new ser- 
vices organization. 
McDowell, who joined 
Microsoft about 12 years 
ago from Ernst & Young 
International, was previ 
ously responsible for building 
Microsoft's consulting group. 


Q: Why didn’t Microsoft have a 
worldwide services organization 
before now? 

A: To be frank, the product set 


and its technical merit to offer | 


a good platform alternative at 
the higher end is a recent offer- 
ing for us. 

But with the advent of the 
recent product set ... and the 


| .Net announcement, the inter- | 


est now in our technology be- 
ing a viable alternative for 
higher-end, very mission-crit- 
high-volume, high-risk 
applications has increased, and 


ical, 


with that comes the de- 
mand for this 
extra skin in the game. 


Q: Are you worried about 
alienating service companies, 
such as Electronic Data Systems 


Corp. and Accenture, which have | 


traditionally been your partners? 

A: Actually, as you might guess, 
I've spent a lot of time with our 
services partners. ... The reac- 
tion I’ve gotten from them, in 
general, is: “One, we know you 


| have to do this. You have no 
| choice. Two, you should do it, 


because if you don’t, your 
products won't be successful, 
and if they’re not successful, 


kind of 


there won’t be any demand for 
services on them.” ... And in 
those cases where the cus- 
tomer is happy with a systems 
integrator to do the work, 
we're very happy to be subor- 
dinate to them. 


Q: Do you think the organization 
will be driven more by Microsoft 
product sets or by solving business 
problems? 
A: I think in the end, of course, 
people are going to buy solu- 
tions to problems. 

Our challenge as a company 
is to ensure that our techno- 


| logy platforms offer not just 


the best technical solution but 
the best business case to deliv- 
er those solutions. . . . Ulti- 
mately, it’s a business need for 
a solution to a problem that 
drives this. D 








i is a fact of life. You either evolve or wither away. 


The same goes for business in today’s marketplaces 
Companies are living organisms — they have to 
constantly adapt and improve on a daily basis 
Are you strong enough to stay on top of the 
corporate food chain? 


Cap Gemini Ernst & Young can help transform 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTING - 


your business into an adaptive, knowledge-based 
organization. From strategy to business processes 
to IT infrastructure, you will learn how to harness 
change and use it to your advantage 


Why team up with us? As one of the top 


Ye TAY 
ERNST & YOUNG 


SYSTEMS TRANSFORMATION 


global management and IT consulting firms, we 
have proven experience in 
transform. In fact, we work with some of the 
world’s most successfu 
thirds of the world’s industry leaders 

Once you learn to evolve, you can survive 


in any environment 


www.cgey.com 
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Peer-to-Peer Makes 
Inroads on Wall St. 


Spreading number-crunching work among 
workstations beneficial for financial firms 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
IRST UNION CORP 
last week said it has 
found a way to dra- 
matically cut the cost 
of performing heavy- 

duty number crunching: taking 

advantage of peer-to-peer 
computing. 

Financial services firms that 
need to crunch numbers have 
traditionally had two options: 
They could run the application 
a high-end server, which 
typically costs somewhere in 
the vicinity of $300,000 and can 
take eight hours every night; or 
they could do the computation 
in real time on a dedicated serv- 
er farm that can cost 10 times as 
much when the programming 
time is factored in. 

But banks are finding that 
there’s 
tive: running the application 
over existing PCs by slicing up 


on 


a cost-saving alterna- 


the computational work and 
spreading it out among the hun- 
dreds of workstations that sit 
idle for some parts of each day. 
According to Charlotte, 
N.C.-based First Union, that 
peer-to-peer computing alter- 
native costs roughly as much 
as buying one server yet pro- 
duces nearly real-time compu- 
tations. Joe First 
Union’s managing director of 
trading technology, said last 
week that the bank has taken 
the 
with an application for analyz- 


Belciglio, 


peer-to-peer approach 


ContiContinued from page 1 


Peer-to-Peer 


high risk to security when 
peer-to-peer goes outside the 
corporate firewall.” 


One company facing those | 


challenges is Slough, England- 
based Celltech Group 
The drug maker needs to run 
complex human-gene-sequenc- 
ing algorithms, computations 
that take about two weeks to 
on the company’s 
said Neil Ward, 
specialist at 


process 
mainframe, 
bioinformation 


PLC. | 


| 
| 
| 


ing portfolio risk that integrat- 
ed easily and unobtrusively 
with existing systems. 

The work was done by New 
York-based start-up DataSy- 
napse Inc., which says it has 
eight other Wall Street cus- 
tomers. But not every applica- 
tion is suitable for the peer-to- 
peer approach, said DataSy- 
napse CEO Peter Lee. 

“There are certain applica- 
which are 
written in spaghetti code,” he 
said. “We try to stay away from 
those.” 


tions hopelessly 


Lee said the applications 
that work are those in which 
computations can be done in 
parallel — for example, the risk 


associated with one invest- 


Peer Pressure 


Three top requirements for 
peer-to-peer computing: 
® A strong business 
motive for time-sensitive 
turnaround 


® An application that 
requires a great deal of 
computing power 


® An application that has 
parallel construction. 

For example, each portfo- 
lio or subset of a portfolio 
can be analyzed separate- 
ly from all others, and 
other computations don’t 
depend on the results. 


Celltech. Because 


that parses out the sequencing 
work over the Web to 


tation Inc., a peer-to-peer 
start-up in Fairfax, Va. 

That has cut the processing 
time for each sequence to four 
hours. Although Parabon en- 
crypts the computational data 
that gets sent back and forth 
over the Internet, Ward ac- 
knowledged that sharing data 
on remote machines across the 
Web was a concern. 


| tional 


| years,” 
| noted that Merrill Lynch and 
| many 
have homegrown peer-to-peer | 
| systems or systems based on 


Celltech | 
can’t afford a supercomputer, | 
it uses peer-to-peer software | 


idle | 
computers at Parabon Compu- | 





ment portfolio can be calculat- 
ed at a separate place or time 
from that of another. 

Lee said DataSynapse has 
already developed all the mid- 


| dleware it requires, so convert- 


ing an application to a peer-to- 
peer format can be accom- 
plished in two weeks or less. 
Michael Packer, 
director and head of institu- 
e-commerce at New 
York-based Merrill Lynch & 
Co., said the peer-to-peer con- 


| cept is nothing new on Wall 


Street. 
“We've been doing it 
Packer said. He 


for 
also 
firms 


other financial 


academic software to run com- 
plex risk scenarios on options 
derivatives. 

But Packer acknowledged 
that commercial offerings 
such as that developed by 
DataSynapse are typically 
more “robust and sophisticat- 
ed” than homegrown peer-to- 
peer systems. 


Other Wall Street firms are | 


waiting to see if commercial 


offerings are right for them, | 


said Larry Tabb, an analyst at 
Needham, Mass.-based Tow- 
erGroup. 


“It’s not something they’re | 
going to roll out tomorrow,” he | 


said. “But they'll kick the tires 


to see if it works, if their staff | 
if these 


are inconvenienced 
processes are going on behind 
the scenes, and if it works and 
the cost savings are as dramat- 
ic as they say.” D 


“Security is not an issue for 


the human genome research 
we're doing because we're not | 


doing any proprietary se- 
quencing,” said Ward. “If we 
were, we would keep the pro- 
cessing in-house.” 


GlaxoSmithKline PLC earli- | 


er this month purchased 
10,000 seats of Beverly, Mass.- 
based Groove Networks Inc.’s 
peer-to-peer software [News, 
April 16]. It hopes to use the 
technology for collaborating 
with scientists at other biotech 
firms and universities. But the 
$28 billion pharmaceutical 


managing | 
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Feds Pull Plug on P2P Project 


The closure 10 days ago of a feder- | 
al government agency statistical 
portal based on peer-to-peer net- 
work technology has given rise to 
conflicting accounts of the nature 
of the portal project. And visitors to 
the site have every reason to be 
confused. 

The portal site (www. fedstats 
net), went live in November under 
the auspices of the FedStat Task 
Force, an interagency group 
formed by the White House Office 
of Management and Budget in 
1995 

But as of April 20, visitors who 
attempted to access the portal 
were automatically redirected to 
www. fedstats.gov, the original site 
of the FedStat Task Force. That site 
provides access to statistics from 
more than 70 federal agencies and 
is based on client/server technolo- 
gy that lacks the search-and-query 
capabilities of the peer-to-peer 
technology. 

Brand Neimann, a computer sci- 
entist at the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and a member 
of the task force, told Computer- 
world two days before the closure 
that the FedStats.net peer-to-peer 
system had been successfully test- 
ed and that the concept was re- 
ceiving support from a number of 
federal agencies. Neimann indicat- 
ed that the peer-to-peer system 
was in the early stages of imple- 
mentation, with a full rollout ex- 
pected as early as June. Whether | 
or not it would be an adjunct to or a 
replacement for the existing Fed- 
Stats.gov portal wasn’t clear. 

But the official line from the 
FedStat Task Force following the 
closure contradicted Neimann’s 
comments. The group on April 26 
posted a statement on www. 
fedstats.net to explain that the 
peer-to-peer site was actually a 
test undertaken as a “proof-of-con- 





company is still piloting the 
software while it performs ex- 
tensive security checks and de- | 
termines usage guidelines, said 
Philip Connolly, a spokesman | 
for Middlesex, England-based 
GlaxoSmithKline. 

“We have all the concerns 
that everyone has about secu- 
rity and working around fire- 
walls,” said Connolly. “Phar- 
maceutical companies are no- 
toriously protective of intellec- 
tual property, so it’s a natural 
caution.” 

Another issue that corporate 
IT shops will have to tackle in 





cept demonstration exploring the 
use of P2P technologies as one 
possible approach to facilitate user 
access to integrated statistical in- 
formation that is maintained in a 
distributed environment.” 

FedStat officials declined to 
speak on the record about the rea- 
sons for the discontinuance or the 
prospects for a redeployment. 

The closed portal was based on 
peer-to-peer technology from 
NextPage Inc. in Lehi, Utah. Bruce 
Law, vice president of marketing at 
NextPage, last week expressed 
surprise at the shutdown of the 
FedStats.net portal. “It was a suc- 
cessful program that had been 
working for the past six months,” 
he said. 

NextPage uses XML technology 
to aggregate and generate reports 
based on content from a wide vari- 
ety of network and storage sys- 
tems, as if that data were stored on 
a single server. The NextPage 
technology also includes a query 
facility that fetches data from multi- 
ple sources and posts it to a Web 
page in a format that makes it ap- 
pear that everything came from the 
same place, Law said 

For his part, Neimann said he 
was especially enthusiastic about 
the peer-to-peer system's query 
capability. He cited as particularly 
interesting the XML version of the 
CIA Fact Book that had been creat- 
ed for use on www.fedstats. net. 
That capability may be sorely 
missed, he said. 

Margaret Porter, a database 
research librarian at the University 
of Notre Dame in Indiana said the 
current FedStats.gov site lacks ef- 
fective search tools. “You can find 
areport from a lot of agencies if 
you know what report you're look- 
ing for,” she said. “But otherwise, 
it's not all that easy to use.” 

- James Cope 


deploying peer-to-peer appli- 
cations is the availability of 
shared resources. Redwood 
City, Calif.-based Napster Inc.’s 
music-sharing service works 
because thousands of comput- 
ers are tied into its peer-to- 
peer network, causing a great 
amount of redundancy. Cor- 
porate PC networks tend to be 
smaller, however, and ensuring 
quality of services is a top 
priority. 

“There is so much unpre- 
dictability with our client pop- 
ulation that [we] could not 
guarantee delivery of services 
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Agencies Lack Policies Needed to Expand Wireless Use 


Security — and 
enforcing it — are | 
biggest worries | 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


WASHINGTON 


James Downes, who runs the 
U.S. Treasury 


Department’s | 


wireless program, told the sto- | 
ry of a senior government offi- | 


cial who wanted wireless ac- 


cess. The request, 


Downes | 


said, was a chance to impress | 


the official with a demonstra- 
tion of various kinds of data, 
such as economic reports, that 
could be made available via a 
wireless device. 


But when Downes met with | 
the official, it turned out all he | 


wanted was a text-based pager | 


for simple messages. “Talk 
about bursting your bubble,” 
Downes said. 


That tale drew chuckles last | 
week from other IT managers | 
at a government wireless com- | 


puter security conference 


here. The story illustrated a | 
key problem that IT managers | 


must deal with: determining 
what users want from wireless 


devices. But the overriding 


concern at the conference was | 
the security issues raised by | 


the growing demand for wire- 
less devices. 
Those devices are being de- 


ployed at many government 


agencies before any policies 
governing their use are put in 


place, IT managers said. Immi- | 


gration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice (INS) employees, for in- 


stance, are even buying their | 
da, Calif.-based Pilot said the 


own personal digital assistants 
and trying to download mater- 
ial from their workstations. 


Continued from page 12 


on a large scale,” said Kenneth | 


Libutti, educational technolo- 
gy coordinator at Broward 
Community College in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. “P2P services 
are much harder to back up, in 
terms of disaster recovery, be- 
cause you don’t know whose 
computer is on.” 

Celltech, for example, can’t 
take its peer-to-peer computing 
in-house because it has only 
500 PCs of its own and would 
need approximately 10,000 for 
its purposes, said Ward. D 





Untethered Feds 


Government workers 
want wireless devices for 
telecommuting and re- 
mote location work. 


» Many agencies lack se- 
curity policies for dealing 
with wireless devices. 


“There is a tremendous de- | 


mand by our users; they see 
[wireless] as a wave of the fu- 
ture,” said G.E. Woodford, INS 
security program manager. 
The INS is now working to 


develop a policy for wireless | 


use. Among the rules being 
considered, Woodford said, are 


a ban on the use of personally | 
owned devices to ensure that | 


government data isn’t compro- 
mised and the encryption of 
stored and transmitted data. 

IT managers said the key to 
any successful policy will be 


Corporations Left Hanging as 


the imposition of technologi- | 


cal safeguards that prevent 


wireless-toting employees from | 


compromising security. 
“You can’t invoke security 


by telling somebody they can | 
or can’t do something,” said | 
Donald E. Meynig, director of | 


information management at 
the U.S. Army Materiel Com- 


mand in Alexandria, Va., 


which issues BlackBerry two- | 
man- 
agers. “You have to be able to | 


way pagers to senior 
enforce that,” he said. 
At many agencies, “there are 


a lot of people trying to use 


those devices right now and | 
running into access problems | 


because security is not allow- 


ing them to punch a hole | 
said | 


through the firewall,” 
Downes. 


A key factor pushing the use 


of wireless devices by federal | 
employees is the desire to ex- | 


pand telecommuting and re- 
mote work options. 

To help speed deployment, 
the General Services Adminis- 
tration (GSA) last month 


Security Outsourcer Shuts Doors 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Pilot Network Services Inc., a 
beleaguered provider of secu- 
rity outsourcing services witha 
roster of major corporate 


clients, last week said it had | 


suspended business operations 
and laid off all of its workers. 
In a brief statement, Alame- 


shutdown took place at the end 


UXTA Explained 


Sun Microsystems last week took 
the wraps off JXTA, an open-source 
project that will provide a framework 
for building peer-to-peer applica- 
tions. 

Sun's venture into peer-to-peer 
networks began last summer as the 
Juxtapose research project, or 
JXTA, under the guidance of Sun 
co-founder and chief scientist Bill 
Joy. The project was intended to ex- 
plore distributed computing archi- 


tectures. It also got a boost from In- | 





nesday. It said a small number 
of key employees will tem- 
porarily stay on to assist in 
“client transition activities,” 


; but it added that the manage- 
ment team doesn’t expect the | 


company to resume operations 
“jn its current condition.” 

Pilot had been monitoring 
and providing security services 


| on 70,000 corporate networks, 
of the business day on Wed- | 


with clients including Sover- 


fraSearch Inc., a Burlingame, Calif.- 
based start-up acquired by Sun last 
month that develops peer-to-peer 
search technology. 

Sun now plans to push for stan- 
dards to accelerate peer-to-peer de- 
velopment within the enterprise 
and, possibly, to commercialize its 
own peer-to-peer tools and services 
this year. But the decision on how to 
package and price the tools hasn't 
been made, officials said. 

JXTA is available as open source 
code under the Apache licensing 
model at www.jxta.org. 

The source code helps locate 





launched a program called 
e-Connected Intelligent Re- 
mote Operations that allows 
federal agencies to locate pri- 
companies that 
have already arranged strate- 
gic partnerships with the gov- 
ernment deliver 
products and services. 
“The most precious 
sources in the federal govern- 
ment are the people, and that’s 
where the federal government 
is most at risk,” said Charles E. 
Popelka, director of business 
| development at the GSA. 
Wireless systems will help 
“give people more time to do 
their jobs,” he said. 

Last week’s government 
wireless security conference 
was sponsored by 
groups, including the Potomac 

| Forum Ltd., a nonprofit train- 
ing company in Potomac, Md., 
and the GSA.D 


| vate sector 


to wireless 


re- 


several 


MOREONLINE 


For Computerworld’s complete 
coverage of wireless topics, click t 
www.computerworld.com/wireless 


eign Bancorp Inc., Providian 
Financial Corp. and The Wash- 
ington Post Co. It offered ser- 
vices such as secure network 
| hosting, Internet access man- 
agement, virtual private net- 
working, encryption, authenti- 
cation and virus scanning. 

The decision to shut down 
appeared to leave companies 
scrambling for alternatives, al- 
though some said they had 
been told that Pilot’s service 
would continue until today. 

Pilot had been struggling fi- 

| nancially, and earlier this 
month, it laid off 23% of its 
| workers in a bid to cut costs. 


peers and manage low-level inter- 
actions among them on JXTA net- 
works, said Gene Kan, a strategist 
at Sun and co-founder of Infra- 


| Search. 


Sun wants to lead the develop- 
ment of protocols for developing 
peer-to-peer applications, such as 
file sharing, instant messaging and 
distributed processing, Kan said. 

Using the JXTA core source 
code, Kan said, a company could 
parcel out an application's comput- 
ing tasks to PCs within its peer net- 
work or on remote PCs via the Web. 

- Lee Copeland Gladwin 


Tax Credits for IT 
Training Proposed 


A bipartisan group of U.S. senators 
last week introduced a bill that 
would provide a tax credit of $1,500 
to $2,000 per person to companies 
that invest in training programs that 
increase the IT skills of their work- 
ers. The bill is designed to provide 
an incentive for increased IT train- 
ing to help reduce the number of 
technology jobs that go unfilled. 


Nasdaq Plans IPO 


Hoping not to follow in the footsteps 
of many of its past and present 
publicly traded companies, Nasdaq 
Stock Market Inc. in Washington 
said last week that it wants to go 
public. When the initial public offer- 
ing (IPO) will occur and how much 
the organization hopes to raise are 
yet to be determined, officials said. 


an 


Nations Join in Fight 
Against Net Fraud 


A pilot project has been started by 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
12 nations to help fight international 
consumer fraud over the Internet by 
sharing information and resources. 
Using a new Web site, Econsumer.- 
gov, the effort will allow authorities 
to collect e-commerce fraud com- 
plaints from consumers and provide 
a structure for participating coun- 
tries to take legal actions against 
violators within their borders. The 
participants are the U.S., Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Mexico, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Korea, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the U.K. 


= 


Short Takes 


The U.S. division of London-based 
pharmaceutical company ASTRA 
ZENECA PLC has entered into a 
three-year deal with EPHYSICIAN 
INC. in Mountain View, Calif., to 
provide doctors with handheld de- 
vices with software that provides 
drug information. The companies 
plan to roll out the product in June. 
. . . After reporting poor financial 
results in the most recent quarter, 
SUN MICROSYSTEMS INC. and 
HEWLETT-PACKARD CO. are re- 
quiring their employees to take va- 
cation time to cut costs. 








It looms there, the deadline. And no one feels the 


pressure of it like the project manager. And while 


you may never be able to completely eradicate that 


knot in your stomach, you can certainly loosen 


it, because Microsoft® Project 2000 will help you 


navigate the complexities of managing projects in 


this frenetic business environment. It’s filled with 


flexibie tools for scheduling, organizing, analyzing, 


and reviewing compiex projects. And it’s optimized 


with features that automatically update information, 


manage and allocate resources, and let users work 


collaboratively across an organization. Suddenly 


deadlines don’t seem so deadly. To find out more, 


visit microsoft.com/ project or go to Internet Keyword: 


Microsoft Project. 
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Arizona Cyberdefense Bill 
Could Be National Model 


But first state infrastructure center, passed 
by legislature, faces political hurdles 


BY DAN VERTON 
ONA House 


HE ARIZ 
of Representatives 
last week passed a 
bill that would es- 
tablish the 


state-level 


na- 


yn’s_ first infra- 


structure protection center 
Some observers said they see 
the effort as a model for a fu- 
ture national sensor grid to 
help coordinate cyberdefense 
efforts across the country, but 
the legislation could be dogged 
by political opposition. 

The bill would up a 
Statewide Infrastructure Pro- 
tection (SIPC) that 
the state-run 
civilian Computer Emergency 
Response Team (CERT) with a 
proposed CERT that would be 
operated by the Arizona Na- 
tional Guard. 

The SIP( be 
linked to the private sector 
through the FBI’s InfraGard 
program, as well as to national 


set 


Center 


would merge 


would also 


agencies such as the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Na- 
tional Infrastructure Protec- 
tion Center 

State Rep. Wes Marsh, who 
sponsored the bill, calls it a 
way to strengthen the national 
cyberinfrastructure defense 
without additional cost. 

“This is the national model,” 
said Marsh, who is also a com- 
munications officer with the 
Arizona National Guard. 

“Tt will help increase the na- 
tional sensor grid that the [De- 
fense Department] desperately 
needs,” he said, adding that the 
legislation should 
hance information sharing be- 
tween the private sector and 


also en- 


state agencies. 

On paper, the proposal ap- 
pears to offer a logical step- 
pingstone for creating a na- 
tional warning and coordina- 
tion network among federal 
and state agencies and private- 
sector companies, said experts 
and sources on Capitol Hill 
who are monitoring the plan 


closely. 


However, even though most 
experts agree that a national 
level tripwire is needed to un- 
cybersecurity 
Marsh’s plan 
faces significant political and 


cover serious 


vulnerabilities, 
organizational hurdles, 
within his home state. 
For instance, Rick Zelznak, 
Arizona’s CIO and director of 
the state’s Government Infor- 


even 


mation Technology Agency, 
spoke out against the bill this 
month in a memorandum that 
argued that the state would be 
required to set up a variety of 
organizations to support the 
initiative, without identifying 
where the funding would come 
from. “There is no free ride,” 
the memo stated. 

There are also challenges on 
a national level, said Ken Wat- 
son, president of the Partner- 
ship for Critical Infrastructure 
Security, a public/private ini- 
tiative formed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce's Criti- 


Infrastructure Assurance 


Office, which is charged with 


cal 


managing the national cyber 
security effort 

“We're a long from 
developing a larger national 
structure, and it’s premature to 
make any judgments as to how 
it should look,” said Watson, 
who's also director of critical 
infrastructure protection at 
Cisco Systems Inc. “There may 
be opportunities to share more 


way 


Government on the Cyberalert 


Some background on Arizona’s proposed Statewide Infrastruc- 


ture Protection Center (SIPC) 
IT WOULD COMBINE: 


> The traditional state emergency operations center 
> The state’s Computer Emergency Response Team (CERT) 


> A proposed state National Guard CERT 


OTHER ATTRIBUTES: 


> The Arizona National Guard would be linked to the U.S. 
Defense Department CERT 

>» The SIPC would include local FBI offices, state agencies 
and private-sector representatives 

>It would enable statewide warning, threat assessment, 
information sharing and response capability 


information between the pub- 
lic and private sectors as well, 
but the barriers still need to be 
addressed.” 

One of those barriers is the 
plethora of federal and private- 
sector entities that have staked 
a claim in the national cyber- 
security effort. The govern- 
ment has repeatedly come un- 
der attack for lacking a coordi- 
nated approach to the prob- 


lem. Meanwhile, hundreds of | 


Missing Antivirus Software Leaves Some of 
Microsoft's Largest Customers Vulnerable 


Analysts: Lapse not 
serious or unusual 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
The recent security lapse that 
exposed some of Microsoft 
Corp.’s largest support cus- 
tomers to a nonlethal comput- 
er virus is not uncommon, ana- 
lysts said last week. 

Some 26 Microsoft cus- 
tomers were left vulnerable 
when a Microsoft technician 
failed to install antivirus soft- 
ware on a server used to host 
“hotfix” software updates for 
business support clients, the 
software vendor confirmed. 
Several of the hotfix files on 
the server became infected 


with the FunLove virus. 
“Obviously, they blew a pro- 
cedure there,” said Ryan Rus- 
sell, a virus incident analyst at 
SecurityFocus.com, a comput- 
er security firm in San Mateo, 
Calif. “I've seen it happen a 
million times before. 
It can happen to just 
about anybody.” 
Microsoft “made a 
mistake, and they’re 
embarrassed by it,” 
said Alan Paller, the 
director of research 
at the SANS Institute, a securi- 
ty and systems administration 


/security 


| Organization in Bethesda, Md. 


However, the lack of antivirus 
software wasn’t serious, be- 
cause most of those large cus- 


tomers probably have their | 


MOREONLINE 


To read more about secu- 
rity and antivirus mea- 
sures, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com 


own antivirus software in- 
stalled that would have likely 
caught the infected hotfix files, 
Paller noted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“There was a second line of | 


defense here,” he said. 

The infected hotfix files 
were available only 
through Microsoft’s 
corporate subscrip- 
tion-based Premier 
Customers and Gold 
Certified Partners 
support programs. 

Michele D’Amour, 
a Microsoft spokeswoman, 
said the antivirus software was 
inadvertently overlooked. “Mi- 
crosoft’s corporate standards 
regarding virus scanning were 
not followed,” she said. 





After the problem was dis- | 
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private-sector companies, 
many of which own and oper- 
ate the bulk of the nation’s crit- 
ical computer networks, have 
rallied around multiple pri- 
vate-sector alliances. However, 
many of those alliances have 
yet to address how they plan to 
coordinate efforts. 

A source working with the 
U.S. House Armed Services 
Committee called the Marsh 
proposal “a very bad idea.” In 
particular, the use of the Na- 
tional Guard and its proposed 
link to the SIPC and the De- 
fense Department “elevates 
the privacy concerns that 
many citizens have about the 
military conducting domestic 
collection of information on 
private citizens,” said the staff 
member, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity. 

Frank Hoffman, an analyst at 
the U.S. Commission on Na- 
tional Security, said he is “very 
supportive” of state efforts to 
move cybersecurity efforts out 
of Washington. Other states, 
including Vermont, Idaho and 
Nevada, are discussing initia- 
tives similar to Arizona’s. 

Hoffman said one of his pri- 
mary concerns is the growing 
number of state and university 
cybersecurity organizations 
that are forming around the 
country. His biggest question 
is how many statewide cyber- 
security response centers are 


needed. D 


covered by a Microsoft em- 
ployee in the company’s prod- 
uct support services depart- 
ment, the infected files were 
removed from the server on 
April 20. They had been posted 
the day before. 

Microsoft immediately sent 
e-mail to its Premier and Gold 
Partner customers advising 
them of the problem, D'Amour 
said, and clean copies of the 
hotfix files were made avail- 
able. Only a limited number of 
hotfixes were infected, and no 
security patches were infected, 
according to the company. 

The FunLove virus isn’t de- 
structive, but it does degrade 
operating system performance 
and can be difficult to remove 
once it lodges itself in a net- 
work, according to Microsoft. 
FunLove was identified in 1999 
and is detectable by all major 
antivirus products. The miss- 
ing software was the fourth 
known security incident at Mi- 
crosoft since October. B 














It’s no secret. The better informed you are about 
your suppliers, the better your chances of having 
a profitable relationship. Unfortunately, getting 
the whole story, especially when it spans multiple 
locations and contracts, has never been easy. But 
now, SAS, the worldwide leader in data mining 
and e-Intelligence, has joined forces with Dun & 
Bradstreet and B2eMarkets Inc. to bring new insight 
and certainty to supplier relationship management. 
Knowledge that can save you as much as 15% on 
your total supplier costs. Just imagine what that 
could do for your company’s bottom line. For more 
details about this and other solutions from SAS, call 


us at 1-800-727-0025. Or stop by www.sas.com. 
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ustomer: 


WHICH IS WHY 


we just call it 


BLACK ROCKET. 


Don’t let the catchy name fool you 
Genuity’s Black Rocket is a revolu- 
tionary eBusiness Network Platform 
that combines critical network 
services with our own high-speed, 
Tier 1, fiber-optic global 
network into a single, 
secure, scalable foundation 
on which to run your 
applications. It integrates 
Managed Hosting, Access, 
Transport and Security in one 
ready-to-launch package. 
Reducing the complexity, 
time and cost of building 
and deploying your eBusiness. 

But if you checked out the 
schematic to the left, you already 
know that. 

Genuity’s Black Rocket’ also 
gives you single-source accounta- 
bility. Once your eBusiness is up 
and running, Black Rocket” provides 


a secure, managed and resilient 


Black Rocket 
is Genuity’s 


environment with 24/7 technical 
support and proactive monitoring in 
Genuity’s state-of-the-art Network 
Operations Center. All backed by a 
comprehensive Service Level Agree- 
ment assuring uptime 

Of course, there are 
some things you can’t see 
in a schematic. Like our 
“Rocket Engineers” who 
can provide a strategic 
plan for launching your 


eBusiness initiatives, so that 


eBusiness 
Network Platform 


your project runs smoothly 
from the start. And by 
partnering with industry powerhous- 
es for best-of-breed applications, 
systems integration and _ tech- 
nologies, Genuity” can deliver 
turnkey managed solutions to meet 
your needs. 

Put this kind of thinking to work 
on your eBusiness. Visit genuity.com/ 


blackrocket or call 1-800-GENUITY. 


A BRIEF 
HISTORY 


elop the ARPAnet 
the forerunner 


ot the Internet 


GTE 


In 1997, BBN was 
acquired by GTE, the 
company that created 

our high-speed 

17,500-mile, Tier 1 


tiber-optic network 


GENU TY 


In 2000, GTE 
Internetworking became 
an independent 
company, renaming 
itself Genuity 
Today, we offer a vast 
array of managed 


Internet services 


including Black Rocket 


GENUITY 
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Optimistic Forecasts 
Fuel Wireless Hype 


Critics say researchers pull mobile 


e-commerce numbers ‘out of thin air’ 


BY MITCH BETTS 
HERE COULD be 1.3 
billion subscribers 
to third-genera- 
tion (3G) wireless 
2010. 


That’s the optimistic case in 


networks in 


one market research forecast. 
Or there could be only 744 
million 3G subscribers in 2010. 
rhat’s the pessimistic view. 
Or there could be 


canceled flights or brokerages 
allowing customers to trade 
stocks on the run. But a mass 
consumer market for wireless 
data services — which are pop- 
ular in Japan — seems a long 
way offin the U.S 

A survey of 3,189 wireless de- 
vice owners by Chicago-based 
Accenture found that the rea 
sons the vast majority aren't 


using the wireless 


far fewer than that. 
Third-generation PIPE 

haven't ses 

been built yet, there are zero 
subscribers and it 
clear when the 3G market will 
take off, let alone what it will 


networks 


now, isn’t 


be like nine years hence. 

like this, “re- 
searchers are pulling their 
numbers out of thin air,” said 
Paul Mulligan, who analyzes 


I ‘ 
in cases 


dozens of wireless IT forecasts 
at research aggregator eMar- 
keter Inc. in New York. 

It’s one thing to extrapolate 
growth rates for a technology 
that 
users, Mulligan said. But “now 


has an installed base of 
we have researchers projecting 
things that don’t even exist yet, 
like 3G said. 
“They might as well be telling 
us how many people will drive 
wheelless cars in 2007.” 

The problem is that wishful 
forecasts can mislead business 
decision-makers. A CEO read- 
ing an airline magazine full of 
predictions could put 
pressure on an IT executive to 
dive into the hyped technolo- 
gy. “That happens all the time, 
and the IT manager is put in an 
impossible situation,” Mulli- 
gan said 

The IT field has always been 
full of hype, but Mulligan and 
others said it’s reached new 
heights in the mobile e-com- 
merce field because of highly 
speculative forecasts and press 
reports that parrot the figures 
uncritically. 

It’s true that wireless appli- 
cations are catching on in busi- 
ness niches, such as airlines 
notifying customers about 


services,” he 


rosy 


Web are that they 
believe that it costs 
that 
screens are too difficult to read 


too much, 
and that the service is too slow. 
Phones that use Wireless Ap- 
plication Protocol (WAP) have 
been a major disappointment 
in the U.S., analysts agreed. 

Just last week, Japan’s lead- 
ing wireless carrier announced 
a five-month delay in full-scale 
rollout of 3G services to work 


A ‘Hockey Stick’ Forecast 
Some projections for U.S. mobile e-commerce rev- 
enue have growth curves resembling hockey sticks. 


U.S. wireless Internet users 
in 2005 (projections) 


IDC: 
Jupiter: 


out the glitches. A spokesman 
for the Cellular Telecommuni 
cations & Internet Association 
in Washington said that the set 
back is “just a timing thing” and 
that 3G still has a bright future. 

But 
starting to release more con 


some researchers are 
servative forecasts. Cahners In 
Stat Group in Newton, Mass., 
announced slower 
mobile 


recently 
growth for e-com- 
merce, apathy 
[and] slow build-out of next 


generation wireless data ser- 


citing “user 


vices.” The Strategis Group in 
Washington recently reported 
that “overly hyped m-com- 
merce won't take off until 
2004,” but then it will reach 
$5.7 billion in revenue in the 
US. alone (see chart). 

Yet just last year, the future 
of the wireless Internet looked 
judging from 
research re 


brighter, 
market 
touting 


even 
various 
ports “exponential 
growth,” and “a tidal wave of 
activity” in an “explosive mar- 
ket.” Growth charts looked like 


$58.48 ° 


sticks or skateboard 
Analysts 
Americans shopping 
WAP phones and getting loca- 
and 
coupons from nearby stores as 
they walked down the street. 
One of the 
numbers last year was the Cah- 


hockey 
envisioned 
with 


ramps. 


tion-based advertising 


most-quoted 


ners In-Stat forecast of 1.3 bil- 
lion wireless Internet users — 
or about 20% of the world’s 
population — in 2004. It turns 
that the number in the 
Sept. 12 press release was the 


out 


sum of two services and in- 
volved a lot of double count- 
ing. The report actually said 
there would be 783 million 
wireless Web subscribers and 
607 million Short Message Ser 
vice subscribers — and many 
people would do both. 

“Most of the 


wireless voice have been too 


forecasts for 
pessimistic, and most of the 
forecasts for wireless data have 
been too optimistic,” said Alan 
Reiter, a consultant at Wireless 
Internet and Mobile Comput- 
ing in Chevy Chase, Md. 

Last year, IDC in Framing- 
ham, Mass., got a lot of play for 
its prediction that, worldwide, 
more people will access the In- 
ternet with 
than with wired PCs by the end 
of 2002. But now “the opti- 


wireless devices 


mistic forecasts are becoming 
somewhat of a joke, like there 
will be more people accessing 
the Internet with wireless de- 
vices than there are grains of 
sand,” Reiter said. 


Keith Waryas, manager of | 


IDC’s mobile e-business _re- 
search, defended the general 
thrust of the prediction, noting 
that Japan is close to reaching 
that wireless/wired crossover 
point. He said that by 2005, 
there will be 688 million wired 
Internet users worldwide and 
589 million wireless ones, so 
he sees the gap closing. 

Critics say the research 
firms are biased, telling their 
customers in the industry what 
they want to hear. Waryas and 
other market researchers said 
there may be firms that pander 
to industry clients — other 
firms, not theirs — but they 
lose credibility quickly. 

“Sure, I could say a market 
will triple next year and get a 


short-term bump [in sales of | 


the report]. But when the mar- 
ket doesn’t triple, I'd have trou- 
ble maintaining my client base 
... because my product was 
useless,” Waryas said. 


The researchers all main- 
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RealityCheck 

Tips for evaluating forecasts 

> Find out the assumptions : 
underlying the projection. 


They're actually more important 
than the numbers. 


> Triangulate by comparing 
several forecasts to find a con- 
sensus. 


» Check with pioneer users 
who sometimes speak at 
conferences. 


> Ask trusted vendors when 
the technology will be commer- 
cially available 


> Test the technology on your 
premises 


tained that their forecasts are 
based on solid ground, includ- 
ing a mix of economic models, 
adoption rates for related tech- 
nologies and surveys. And like 
every forecast, they’re also 
based on certain assumptions, 
such as the price sensitivity of 
customers, the emergence of 
interoperability and security 
standards, and the timing of 
commercial rollouts. 

For example, Cynthia Hswe, 
a wireless analyst at Strategis, 
said her latest forecast is more 
conservative because it now 
assumes that the 3G market 
won't kick in until 2004. War- 
yas said IDC’s view of the mar- 
ket is based in part on the as- 
sumption that vendors will 
provide “compelling content” 
for mobile Internet users. 

But if the assumptions don’t 
pan out, then even the conser- 
vative predictions could fail. 
Hswe acknowledged that fore- 
casts for brand-new technolo- 
gies are actually best-case sce- 
narios that assume key “dri- 
vers” will fall into place. 

Frank Colletti, director of 
e-business at Zurich North 
America, a $6 billion insurance 
firm in Schaumburg, IIl., said 
he’s gotten used to hype with 
every new IT phase, from 
client/server computing to 
customer relationship man- 
agement. Colletti’s company 
tested wireless technology six 
months ago but “shelved it be- 
cause the technology just was- 
n’t ready.” He said he'll try 
again later this year. 

How does Colletti cut 
through the hype? “You have to 
try it yourself [with hands-on 
testing],” he said. “It’s the only 
way you can get down to the 
truth.” D 
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Saks Incorporated has long been famous for attentive, personal service. So when they wanted to restyle their customer service operations for today’s business 
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The company 
continues to grow and grow. Its data needs show no sign of 
letting up. A big deal, for sure—but nothing you can’t handle. 
That’s because SQL Server 2000 offers scalability for even the 
most demanding environments. So you know that no matter 
how much—or how fast—your company needs to expand, you'll 


always have the tools to handle it. 


Part of the flexible Microsoft .NET Enterprise Server family, 
SQL Server 2000 allows you to scale up to 32 processors and 64 
gigabytes of RAM. With it you can also scale out, distributing your 
workload among a group 
of servers, making it easier 
to add capacity according 
to your needs. SQL Server 
2000 makes the most of 
whatever single server you 
install it on. And as demand goes up, you can simply distribute the 


workload across multiple machines for near limitless scalability. 


The result? Scalability on demand. No wonder everyone's so calm. 


To get even more of the SQL Server 2000 scalability story, visit 


microsoft.com/sql 
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Outsourcers Begin to 
‘Tap Russian ‘Talent 


especially in the areas of math- | 


Western firms discovering tech workforce 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
The second in a two-part series 
USSIA IS OFTEN 
compared with 
countries in the 
West, regarding 
how far behind it 
is in economic development, 
democracy or life expectancy. 
But a better comparison, at 
least where technology is con- 
cerned, may actually be made 
with India. 

Like India, Russia is a poten- 
tially huge source of technical 
talent, including en- 
trants to the workforce and 
those cast adrift by the collapse 
of the state research apparatus. 

Unlike India’s, Russia’s tal- 
ent is mostly untapped. Al- 
though the Washington-based 
World Bank estimates that 
Russia has more than | million 
technically trained personnel 
— alittle more than the U.S. or 
Japan, and three times as many 
as India — only about 8,000 
people work in the nascent off- 
shore software industry. 

Russia today is where India 
was 10 years ago, said Brian 
Phelps, CEO of Vested Devel- 
opment Inc., a software devel- 
opment services company in 
Woburn, Mass. Vested Devel- 
opment recently bought a Russ- 
ian software development firm. 

But Fortune 1,000 compa- 
nies have begun to recognize 
that Russia is a large and un- 
tapped source of scientific, 
mathematical and program- 
ming talent, said Ron Lewin, 


recent 


| said Alexander Rogachev, IT | 
Reflects changes 


chairman of the IT committee | 
at the Moscow-based Ameri- | 


can Chamber of Commerce in 
Russia (AmCham). 


Lewin, who is also managing 


director and CEO of Toronto- 


based IT consulting firm Ter- | 


raLink Corp., said that there 
are two ways for a company to 
tap into Russia’s talent pool. 


Lewin added that it’s critical to 
find a company that’s more 
than just a collection of pro- 


grammers; it should also have | 


a strong managerial and ad- 
ministrative infrastructure. 
Companies that have 
teamed up with Russ- 
ian firms include 
Nestle SA and Mi- 
crosoft Corp., which 
Phelps said used 
Vested Development 
to send work abroad. 
However, he wouldn't 
provide details of that 
project, and neither 
company could be 
reached for comment. 
The second way to 
tap into the Russian 
talent pool, said Lewin, “is to 
set up their own development 


BRIAN PHELPS: 
Russia is where India 


was 10 years ago. 


center where you're building | 


this infrastructure 


The way you have to look at it 


yourself. 


is, we're not hiring a team of | 
Russian developers, but we're | 


setting up a development cen 
ter. And a number of Western 


companies have done that.” | 
TerraLink set up development | 


facilities in Russia six years ago, 
Lewin said. 


Alcoa Inc. opened its doors | 
in Russia in 1997, and from an | 
IT perspective, things have 


been going well since then, 


manager at the 
based metals firm. 

“The IT specialist market 
here is such that it’s easy to 


Pittsburgh- | 


find personnel,” with salaries | 


well below U.S. levels, 


said | 


Rogachev. And there are no | 
problems with the ordering | 
and delivery of any computer | 
| software or hardware that he 


might need, Rogachev said. 


According to a recent survey | 


conducted by AmCham, U.S. | 


companies reported that Rus- 
sia-based software develop- 


| ment projects are generally 


“One is to team up with an | 


established firm,” he said, re- 
ferring to the classic offshore 
programming model, in which 
a Western company subcon- 
tracts work to a Russian firm. 


successful. The U.S. firms 
found that the Russian devel- 
opment teams ranked on par 


particular, the Russians had 
strong technical capabilities, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| with U.S. and Indian firms. In 


ematics and fundamental sci- 
ence, the survey said. 

“T think there’s a heck of a lot 
of opportunity here,” said Na- 


thanial Leon, vice president of 


engineering at injection device 
developer Needle-less Venture 
Inc. Leon was recently in Russia 
to review the status of a LAN 
tunnel between a research facil- 
ity in Voronezh, Rus- 
sia, and the compa- 
ny’s 
in Lenexa, Kan. 
“From the 
nological infrastruc- 
ture point of view, 
the situation has im- 
proved over the last 


tech- 


headquarters | 


few years,” said Ro- | 


man Ivashko, infor- 
mation systems di- 
rector of Coca-Cola 
Bottlers of Eurasia, 
the Russian subsidiary of The 
Coca-Cola Co. in Atlanta. 


However, he said, there are 


still some problems when 


working in outlying regions. | 
“Telecommunications, mainte- | 
| develop personnel. “Investing 
| in people is the key,” he said. D 


nance and supplies — even 
transportation in Russia — are 


extremely Moscow-centric,” he 
said. “To connect Samara to 
Kazan, for example, you have 
to go through the capital city.” 

Advantages to doing busi- 


ness in Russia include the high | 


level of IT expertise and cost 
savings that stem from lower 
salaries. According to Am- 
Cham, Russian programmers 
earn $300 to $3,000 per month. 

Leon said the chief project 
manager at Needle-less’ Russ- 
ian subsidiary makes $1,000 


per month — up from $125 per | 
month at a Russian firm. “In | 


the U.S., he’d have between 
$90,000 and $110,000,” he said. 


The biggest problem with | 
doing business in Russia is the | 
lack of experienced manage- | 


ment talent, according to Am- 
Cham. Companies 


and executive staff. 


“After a company reaches a | 


certain size, then there 
problems finding people, find- 
ing managers to create disci- 


plined processes,” said 


national business consultancy. 
“They are highly qualified 


people with sometimes insuffi- | 
cient experience,” said Ivashko, | 


adding that companies can ad- 
dress the issue by working to 


Russian High-Tech Sector 
Leaves Corruption Behind 


in business climate 
BY MARIA TROMBLY 
The biggest fears some Ameri- 


cans have when dealing with 
Russia don’t have to do with 


technology but with peisunal | 


safety. 
Doing business in Russia is 
still often associated with mur- 


der and kidnapping, the mafia | 


and, of course, corruption. 
These factors are becoming 


negligible, and many of the | 


common perceptions of Russia 
don’t apply to the technology 
sector, said Brian Phelps, presi- 


dent and CEO of Vested Devel- | 


opment Inc. in Woburn, Mass., 
which also operates in Russia. 


| has 
said Esther Dyson, chairwo- | 
man of New York-based ED- | 





Unlike other 


old Soviet managers in new 


clothing, the people running | 
technology companies tend to | 
| be ones who became estab- | 


lished in the post-Soviet era. 
While the business climate 


| has improved in Russia as a 


whole, the technology sector 
progressed even faster, 


venture Holdings Inc., at a re- 


cent conference on software | 


development in Russia. 

“The software industry is 
something apart,” said Dyson. 
“It is a separate marketplace, 
a separate world operating in 
a Russia that unfortunately 
still has a lot of the old system 
in it.”D 


surveyed | 
| said they have problems find- | 
ing qualified project leaders | 


are 


Jan | 
Dauman, CEO of InterMatrix | 
Group, a London-based inter- | 


| industries, 
| which remain in the hands of | 
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Making Calls 
Gets Easier in 
Russian Cities 
Russia has had a notoriously 
rotten telephone system, but 
within the past couple of years, 
progress has been astounding 
Cell phones are now ubiquitous 
The major cities even offer their 
residents a choice of competing 
carriers. Businesses are also 
benefiting from an explosion of 
other communications options, 
including fiber-optic lines and 
satellite services. 

Several major organizations - 
not just the national phone com- 
pany, but also the national rail- 
road and gas companies - have 
begun laying fiber-optic lines 
along their right-of-ways. 

And independent outfits such 
as Golden Telecom LLC in Mos- 
cow can have state-of-the-art 
communications installed in a 
company’s new building in less 
than a day (or within four to six 
weeks, if it’s an old building that 
needs to be rewired). 

Golden Telecom, which 
serves more than 110 cities in 
Russia and the former Soviet re- 
publics, currently gets about 
60% of its business from multi- 
national firms such as PepsiCo 
Inc. and Mars Inc. 

Both U.S. companies started 
out in the major Russian cities 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
As they expanded eastward, so 
did their telecommunications 
needs. Where fiber wouldn't 
reach, Golden Telecom set up 
satellite access. 

As the infrastructure becomes 
more reliable, customer demands 
are becoming more sophisticat- 
ed and multinational companies 
are starting to perform more mis- 
sion-critical tasks locally. 

“Prior to 18 months ago, cus- 
tomers said, ‘Can you connect 
me up?’ and they were happy,” 
said Kenneth Griffin, director of 
business services at Golden Tele- 
com. “But in the last 18 months, 
you started to get people asking, 
‘Can we get some service-level 
agreements?’ They have a little 
bit more confidence in the infra- 
structure and have more mission- 
critical applications throughout 
the regions. If all your databases 
are in London and you run every- 
thing from London, then commu- 
nications is not that critical. But if 
you run Oracle or SAP in 10 cities 
here, then you need better con- 
nectivity.” 

~ Maria Trombly 
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Standardizing Postmerger 
E-Mail a Headache for IT 


Analysts, consultants say uniformity is unattainable 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
MERGER CAN be a colossal 
nightmare for IT depart 
ments that are called upon 
to make disparate systems 
play nice. And, 

mergers and acquisitions have shown, 

that more clear than in 
standardize 


as recent 


nowhere is 
the 
e-mail systems. 

“In the last 20 years, large companies 
have literally 
to 30 e-mail systems out there” as a 
Sven 


effort to postmerger 


grown to having one to 20 


result of said James, 
president of CompuSven Inc. in Naples, 
Fla 


companies 


mergers, 


CompuSven, which helps large 
consolidate their 
more than 100 
each of which is trying to move to a 


e-mail 


systems, has clients, 


single e-mail system, he said. 

To make multiple systems work to 
the pain 
arguing 


gether inside one corporation, “ 
level is so high,” 
that standardization is a must. 

That standardization process tends 
to boil down to the question of whether 
to opt for Microsoft Corp.’s Outlook 
and Exchange or Lotus Development 
Corp.’s Notes and Domino. 

Marathon Ashland Petroleum LLC in 
Findlay, Ohio, has gone the Exchange 
Tom McCormick, Microsoft 
Exchange administrator at Marathon, 
said he needed to pare down six mes- 
platforms, including 
grown systems built on mainframes, 
Notes and Novell Inc.’s GroupWise 

McCormick said the motivators to go 


James said, 


route. 


saging home- 


Introducing new Red Hat® Linux® 7.1 


Rigorously tested 2.4 kernel 
a lolelaCa ees etieleg 


Automatic software updates 
et iarie a @ ta aCe Le 


Support for more memory and more devices 
More secure default settings and firewall configuration 


Red Hat Network Software Manager for updates 


compuss Frigg mio cnc 


to one compelling: 
Marathon would have a common appli- 
cation interface and a common devel- 
opment environment for administra- 
tors; it wouldn’t need experts in multi- 
ple systems; and it could provide a sin 


system were 


gle form of access for users who move 
among locations. 

McCormick said he can consolidate 
servers and administer remote users 
and five regional server locations from 
a central server hub. 

“Exchange 2000 allowed us to have 
centralized migration and management 
while having a decentralized imple- 
mentation” in terms of server location, 
he said. 

Vicki Fredrick, head of the project to 
migrate 2000 at Aventis 
SA, said the process was difficult, but 
in the end, helped her streamline ad- 
ministration. 

Aventis, 
erate in Strasbourg, France, was formed 


to Exchange 


a pharmaceutical conglom- 


last year by the merger of France-based 
and Germany-based 
Hoechst. One of the world’s largest 
drug makers, Aventis decided to stan- 
dardize on Exchange 2000 and became 
a partner in Microsoft's beta-testing 
program to move the migration along. 

Aventis rival GlaxoSmithKline PLC 
decided to standardize on Notes short- 
ly after the December 
Philadelphia-based SmithKline Beech- 
am PLC and London-based Glaxo Well- 
come PLC. The new company is tem- 
porarily based in London. Both firms 
had significant in Notes 
and its companion Domino server, said 
a GlaxoSmithKline spokesman. 

“The possibility of continuing with 
some sort of hybrid between Microsoft 


Rhone-Poulenc 


investments 


merger of 
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have lined up on the Exchange/Notes 
divide: 


Nae 


Aventis 
Marathon Ashland Petroleum 
Credit Suisse Group 


RSS 

Exxon Mobil Corp. 
GlaxoSmithKline 
American General Corp. 


Outlook and Notes was considered but 
discarded as impracticable,” stated 
Feb. 28 companywide memo. 

But the kind of e-mail unity that post- 
merger corporations seek can be elu- 
sive, said analysts and industry experts. 

“I would say [that] 90% of the time, 
corporations do not get to a standard as 
quickly intended, and some- 
times never,” said Jan Eddy, president of 
Wingra Technologies LLC in Madison, 
Wis. Her company, like CompuSven, 
helps corporations migrate to a single 
e-mail system. 

But according to David Ferris, presi- 
dent of Ferris Research in San Francis- 
co, standardization may not be the Holy 
Grail it’s made out to be. 

“They want one [environment], and 
they’re naive in that,” Ferris said of 
many companies. “It won't be practical; 
it requires too many resources that 
won't be practical enough for IS, and 
users won't want to migrate.” 

Coexistence often makes more sense, 
he said, because most e-mail systems 
have good connectivity tools. And with 
the development of standards based on 
Web protocols XML and HTML for 
e-mail and Web-based applications, the 
point becomes moot, he added. D 


as they 


MasterCard Charges Ahead With IP 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
Calling it the most sweeping technol- 
ogy change in its history, MasterCard 
| International Inc. earlier this month 
unveiled plans to develop a global 
payment processing system that will 
use the credit card company’s Internet 
Protocol network to link its 20,000 
| member banks to retailers and other 
| merchants. 

Purchase, N.Y.-based MasterCard 
said its Global Clearing Management 
System (GCMS) will let financial insti- 
tutions customize their services and 
capture more information online. 

| GCMS, which is being developed in- 
house, is scheduled for deployment in 
| the third quarter, and MasterCard will 


| 


start converting banks to the new sys- 
tem before the end of the year. It’s 
expected to take until the first half of 
2003 to fully roll out all of the planned 
applications and complete the conver- 
sion process, said Rob Reeg, senior vice 
president of systems development at 
MasterCard. Reeg declined to disclose 
how much the company is investing in 
the project. 

William Hurley, an analyst at The 
Yankee Group in Boston, said the com- 
pany’s new setup should give banks a 
safe online conduit for processing 
transactions, while also letting Master- 
Card “mitigate its costs for the technol- 
ogy by creating new services for which 
[it] can charge.” D 
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ina SAP Drops Reseller 
eal With Nortel 


Intel Takes Compiler 
Research to China 


intel Corp. last week announced a 
partnership with the Institute of 
Computing Technology of the Chi- 
nese Academy of Sciences in Bei- 
jing to conduct advanced software 
compiler research. The focus of the 
two-year agreement will be on im- 
proving the performance and effi- 
ciency of Intel's Itanium processor, 
the company said in a statement. 
Compilers take software written in 
programming languages, such as C 
and C++, and convert them into ma- 
chine code that can be understood 
by microprocessors. Research will 
focus on the development of modu- 
lar compiler components that let re- 
searchers test different optimization 
techniques, Intel said. 


Cisco Ex-VP Could 
Face More Charges 


An FBI spokesman said last week 
that there was a “very real possibil- 
ity” that former Cisco Systems Inc. 
Vice President Robert S. Gordon 
would be charged with money laun- 
dering following his surrender and 
arrest April 23 on charges of wire 
fraud for embezzling and misappro- 
priating stock owned by the compa- 
ny. Gordon, who was Cisco's vice 
president of business development 
until he was fired earlier this month, 
turned himself in at the U.S. Federal 
District Court in San Jose. The FBI 
alleges that Gordon pumped more 
than 30,000 shares from the stock 
of Cisco-owned Internet Security 
Services Group into a Bahamas- 
based company also called Cisco 
Systems. 


Short Takes 


Blue Bell, Pa.-based UNISYS CORP. 
and Brampton, Ontario-based NOR- 
TEL NETWORKS CORP. have col- 
laborated to develop a virtual pri- 
vate network (VPN). Called Secure 
VPN, the offering is targeted at 
financial institutions, governments 
and businesses that want to con- 
duct secure business over the Inter- 
net. . . . Murray Hill, N.J.-based 
LUCENT TECHNOLOGIES INC.’s 
microelectronics spin-off, AGERE 
SYSTEMS INC., in Allentown, Pa., 
said it will lay off 2,000 employees 
in an effort to match its workforce 
with its business needs. 


Will no longer resell Clarify software, 
cites management changes as reason 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
AP AG last week dis- 
closed that it 
pulled out of a year- 
old agreement under 
which it 

selling call center software de- 

veloped by Nortel Networks 

Corp.'s Clarify division. 

SAP had offered the Clarify 
software as part of the cus- 
relationship manage- 
ment suite within its mySAP- 


has 


was re- 


tomer 


.com product line. But now, | 


SAP officials said, the business 
applications vendor plans to 
revert to relying on call center 
technology that it developed 
internally. 

SAP blamed significant “ex- 
ecutive management changes” 
at the Clarify division for the 
breakdown of the partnership 
between the two companies. 
Nortel, as a whole, is struggling 
to cope with IT spending cut- 
backs prompted by the soften- 
ing economy; earlier this 
month, the Brampton, Ontario- 
based company reported a 
$2.58 billion first-quarter loss 
and increased the number of 
workers it’s laying off to 
20,000. 


Back to Homegrown 
William Wohl, a spokesman 
for SAP America Inc., also said 


that the more executives at the | 


software vendor spoke with 


users about their call center | 


needs, “the more we under- 
stood that what we were offer- 
ing together 
wasn't going to offer much to 
the market.” 

With Clarify out of the pic- 


| ture, Wohl said, SAP will turn 


its attention back to 
grown call center software that 
originally for 


was released 


| beta-testing in late 1999. SAP 


had shunted its own product 


| aside last spring when it signed 


| 


the agreement to resell Clari- 
fy’s more established set of ap- 
plications. Now, SAP said, it 


plans to ship expanded “inter- | 


action center” functionality by 
year’s end. 


[with Clarify] | 


home- | 


The deal with Nortel was | 


one of SAP’s first forays into 
reselling software developed 
elsewhere, and it won praise 
from analysts as a welcome 
recognition by SAP that it 
couldn't continue building 
everything itself as it targeted 
a wider number of application 
categories. 

Just a month after signing 
the deal, SAP announced a 
similar teaming arrangement 


with business-to-business soft- 


ware vendor Commerce One 


Inc. in Pleasanton, Calif. 
The latter agreement 
mains intact, and SAP 


re- 


and 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Commerce One last week an- | 


nounced the joint launch of 


two software releases support- | 
ing collaborative procurement | 


and online marketplaces. The | 


rollout and the ending of the 
Clarify deal were both detailed 


at Sapphire Lisbon 2001, the | 
| ing solely on public market- 
that took place last week in | 


European SAP user conference 


Portugal. 
At the conference, SAP also 


| 2.0 


said its SAPMarkets business- | 
merce One, SAP added. 


to-business unit plans to start 
catering to private exchanges 
that are owned by a single 
company, as opposed to focus- 


Compag Cuts Prices, More 
Staff After Weak Q1 Results 


BY CRAIG STEDMAN 


Compaq Computer Corp. last | 
increased | 
workforce cutback plans and | 
taking | 
aggressive pricing actions on | 


week disclosed 


said it has started 


its low-end servers and other 


products in the wake of weak | 


first-quarter financial results. 


The computer maker report- | 


ed a 74% drop in net income 


and a 3% revenue decline on a | 
year-to-year basis for the first | 


quarter. Those results, which 
included a $249 million re- 


structuring charge, were in 


line with a reduced-expecta- | 
tions warning that Compaq is- | 
| of layoffs and attrition has 


sued last month. 


Michael Capellas, Compaq’s | 
chairman and CEO, said the | 


Houston-based company is be- 
coming “much more aggres- 
sive with pricing reductions” 
in an attempt to protect its 
share of core markets such as 


| the server business. “We've re- 
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Crown Jewels 


Also at Sapphire, SAP: 
= Unveiled plans for R/3 Enter- 


prise, a new version of the 
company’s flagship enter- 
prise resource planning 
software. The upgrade is 
scheduled for availability by | 
the middle of next year. 


= Detailed a new release of its 
customer relationship manage- 
ment software, saying the up- 
grade provides users with 
easier access to a complete 
view of data about the buy- 
ing activities of customers. 


places. The new strategy will 
be built around the MarketSet 
that was an- 
jointly with Com- 


software 
nounced 


Nortel declined to comment 
on the breakdown of the re- 
seller agreement. D 


| of the cutback, Clarke said. 
| The reductions will be made 


across the board, but he said 


| they should have a “minimal 
| impact” on the company’s en- 


gineering 


ally stepped this up in the past | 
| Clarke added. 


few weeks,” Capellas said. 


The price cuts especially | 
apply to servers based on Intel | 


Corp.’s microprocessors, Ca- 
pellas said, noting that Com- 


paq is feeling competitive 


pressure at the low end of that | 
product line. But the company | 


is also lowering prices on its 
enterprise storage products 
and in other areas, he added. 
Jeff Clarke, who took over as 
Compagq’s chief financial offi- 


| cer last month, said the num- | 
ber of jobs that will be elimi- | 


nated through a combination 


been increased to 7,000. That’s 
up from the 5,000 positions 
that Compaq had targeted last 


month and would cut the com- | 


pany’s workforce by 10%. 


Compaq expects to lay off | 


about 4,500 employees as part 


Houston, We Have a Problem 


Compagq’s first-quarter results: 


Au ra 


Net profit 


Total revenue 


$296 million 
$9.51 billion 


$78 million 
$9.2 billion 


and _ sales staffs. 
Compaq expects to lower its 
annual expenses by more than 
$500 million through the cuts, 


In the first quarter, Compaq 
had a net profit of $78 million, 
down from $296 million in the 
same period a year ago. Total 
revenue amounted to $9.2 
billion, off from the year-earli- 
er level of $9.51 billion. Capel- 
las said the shortfall in busi- 
ness was concentrated in the 


| U.S., as revenue from overseas 





markets grew 17% during the 
quarter. 
“This rem 
lenging market,” Capellas said. 
Most corporate users aren’t 
canceling IT projects altogeth- 


ains a very chal- 


| er, he added, “but they are 


looking for more creative ways 
to fund them.” That, in turn, is 
contributing to the more ag- 
gressive pricing, Capellas said. 

Compaq’s _ second-quarter 
showing is expected to be sim- 
ilar to the first-quarter results, 
Capellas said. But he said the 
workforce cutbacks and a 
planned reduction in product 
inventories should position 
the firm to “rebound strongly” 
from a profit standpoint 
during the second half of the 
year “regardless of market 
conditions.” D 
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tape IS HERE. 
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set TT THE 5 Ena 
There's a powerful new a tape backup systems, Super DLTtape. ats pinnacle of 15 years 
of advancements: in- archive and recovery engineering. It features a blistering transfer rate of 


over 22 MB per second and an amazing capacity of up to 220 GB. And the Super DLTtape 





system is backward-read compatible, so you won’t leave past data on DLTtape IV ol 
behind. It’s not surprising why this is the tape backup solution trusted 5:1 by IS/IT managers. To e 
learn more about this extraordinary new force in tape storage, go to www.CWD.superdittechnology.com. ; ! 
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MARK HALL 


Global Careerspeak 


GOOD FRIEND OF MINE WORKS as aconsultant in a 


multinational IT professional services 


company in Ger- 


many. Despite exceptional technical knowledge, excellent 
people skills and solid organizational prowess, his career 
has plateaued. That’s because unlike many of his lesser- 


talented colleagues who are passing 
him by, my friend is that rarest of 
birds: a German who speaks only 
German. 

In the U.S., IT professionals seldom 
think that knowing another language 
will help their careers, unless you're 
talking about Java or C++. Most global 
IT operations use English to communi- 
cate. And computer technology is be- 
ing credited with (or blamed for) the 
increasing dominance of English as 
the language of business, as well as 
the spread of Spanglish (a mix of 
Spanish and English) and “Denglish” (a 
German and English patois). The rest of the 
world’s rush to speak our native tongue has made 
it almost unnecessary for us gringos to learn any 
other language. 

Almost. 

As you rise further up your career ladder, it 
would be wise to learn another language or two. 
Multilingual skills, as it happens, are prized by 
high-level executives in global companies. CEOs 
who are native speakers of Arabic, Chinese, 
French, German, Hebrew or Japanese are running 
U.S. companies today. They also speak English, of 
course. But your being able to communicate in 
their mother tongues is a definite career plus. 
And when a manager decides whether to promote 


MARK HALL is Computer- 
world’s West Coast 
editor. You can contact 
him at mark_hall@ 
computerworid.com. 


one of two people with identical tech- 
nical skills, the better communicator 
is more likely to get the nod. 

At Shell Oil, for example, IT man- 
agers are encouraged to study other 
languages, and the company even pays 
for approved courses. Although Shell 
uses English for most of its IT opera- 
tions, its help desk staff — housed in 
three locations around the globe — 
must be able to resolve problems for 
employees speaking everything from 
Finnish to Farsi. 

The company is also embarking on a 
major knowledge management pro- 
gram. Executives there think this work will give 
them a significant competitive advantage as they 
create an accessible hierarchy of data, informa- 
tion and knowledge about various lines of busi- 
ness, from drilling to metallurgy. Yet linguistics 
remains one of the biggest problems that Shell 
faces in trying to tap its deep well of corporate 
knowledge. It’s no small task to make a multi- 
lingual knowledge base accessible to any expert 
in any language anywhere on the planet. 

In a global corporate environment, speaking 
the language of both your competition and your 
colleagues will translate into significant business 
and career advantages. It’s never too late. Even 
my German friend has begun studying English. DB 
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PIMM FOX 


Old-fashioned 
Managers Step 
Into Dot-Coms 


UICK — what do George Ball, 

Tim Koogle and George Shaheen 

have in common? Well, they used 
to be poster children for high-tech 
success, with high marks for guiding 
their companies to great heights. 

Now unfortunately, it seems technology exper- 
tise hit a management brick wall, and each of 
them is now an ex-exec, a victim of profit woes, 
withering investor confidence and an outrageous- 
ly different business landscape. 

Ball has given up the reigns at broadband access 


| provider Excite@Home to telecommunications 


industry veteran Patti S. Hart. Koogle passed the 
baton at Yahoo to former 

movie executive Terry 

Semel, and Webvan, the 


online grocer, is still comb- 


ing the aisles for someone 
to replace Shaheen. 

This is quite a switch 
from the days when maga- 
zine covers and industry 
analysts extolled technolo- 


gy professionals as man- PIMM FOX is 


Computerworld’s West 


agement gurus, lauding Const hufeas chil, 


them for New Economy in- 
sight and ability. 

Now, it turns out, you re- 
ally need tough, old-fashioned management 
smarts to clean out excess inventory, cut bloated 
staff and focus on making some of that green 


rasta wert com. 


stuff. “There was a false sense that because tech- 
nology could transform business, it could also 
transform business management,” says Raj Sam- 
path, an analyst at executive headhunting firm 
Heidrick & Struggles. “It turns out, you need or- 
thodox traits in business management in addition 
to technology expertise.” 

Webvan, the company created to revolutionize 
the grocery business using the Internet, snagged 
Shaheen from Andersen Consulting back in 1999, 
when Webvan stock went public at $15 per share 
In November 1999, investors valued the company 
and its tech-savvy management at $11 billion. Ob- 


| viously, they were shopping on a different planet 


than the rest of us, because Albertson’s — a com- 
peting brick-and-mortar grocer (with $37 billion 
in sales, $3.5 billion in earnings, 2,500 stores and 


| 235,000 employees) was pegged at the same value. 
| Did Webvan’s management really believe it had a 


company of comparable value when it had sales 


| of just $4 million and no grocery store expertise? 


Did Shaheen, his team and investors believe 
Webvan had a real business model? Or was every- 
one dazzled by the mania for Internet stocks? 

Even though the deployment of IT skills 
throughout business ushered in new practices 
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such as e-commerce and customer relationship 
management, the fundamentals of business didn’t 
change. Purchasing servers and software isn’t a 
substitute for traditional management practices, 
nor is the ability to write good code a mandate to 
run a unit with profit-and-loss responsibility. 

Experienced management does the following: 
@ Stops the technohype about transforming 
business. 

@ Sticks to nuts-and-bolts expertise and focuses 
on what makes money. 

@ Hires people who have an affinity for the busi- 
ness — not just the financial rewards. 

Investors in Hewlett-Packard and Cisco Sys- 
tems, which are feeling the pinch of slower sales, 
know that relying on technology systems to pre- 
dict and track business is like driving forward 
while looking in the rearview mirror. 

Seasoned executives with a comprehension — 
but not a love — of IT may be required. D 


GARY H. ANTHES 


Keep the Disabled | 


In Mind When 
Building Systems 


HAD TO PUT ON my glasses to read 
the restaurant check. No big deal; I do | 
that all the time. 

But Gregg Vanderheiden, whom I was 
interviewing over breakfast, pounced on 
the check, almost literally. “Look at this,” he de- 
manded. “Look at all this white space. The key in- 
formation on this check could easily have been 
printed bigger, without making the check bigger.” 

There may be no one in your IT shop who is 
blind, in a wheelchair or otherwise obviously dis- 
abled. In fact, if your company isn’t very big, there 

may be no one there with 
a severe disability. So the 
whole notion of making IT 
accessible to people with 
disabilities may be one 


you never consider. 

But you should. 

Vanderheiden is an “ 
sistive technology” expert 
and director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s 
Trace Research & Devel- 
opment Center, where 
ways to make IT accessi- 
ble to the disabled are conceived. My slight diffi- 
culty with the check gave him the opportunity to 
make several points I had never considered 

First, the population of disabled workers, espe- 
cially among older employees, is far larger than 
commonly believed, if you include people with 
modest impairments. Second, making technology | 
easier for disabled employees to use can bring 
productivity gains to all workers, even those 
without disabilities. Third, IT designers too often 
give no thought at all to accessibility issues. And 


as- 


GARY H. ANTHES is a Com- 

puterworld feature writer. 
Contact him at gary. 

anthes@computerworid.com i 
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fourth, the cost of making IT more accessible is 


| often trivially low. 


“People just don’t think about this stuff,” said 
Vanderheiden, looking at the check with some 
disdain. “It’s not hard. It doesn’t cost any money. 
It’s just changing the bits in the program.” 

Vanderheiden tells of a supermarket that in- 
stalled a checkout station for employees with lim- 
ited eyesight. It had extra-large displays and keys 
and was intended for use primarily by older em- 


veloped the check-printing software has no cor 
porate IT standards for accessibility. 

According to the Census Bureau, about 15% of 
adults between the ages of 18 and 24 have either a 
= or severe disability. That number jumps to 
25% for people between the ages of 35 and 44 and 
to a whopping 59% in the 55-to-64 age bracket. 

And of course, the population you now have to 
consider isn’t limited to your own employees, like 
those in the supermarket, whom you can observe 
and assist. There are the customers and business 


| Hackers,” 
| world.com, April 5]. Root- 
| level access implies that 


ployees. But the store discovered that even the 


youngest, most visually able workers preferred 


the special station and that all employees worked 

faster there and made fewer errors. The store put 

the special devices at all of its checkout stations. 
The person who designed that restaurant check 


| was probably a twentysomething analyst with 


20/20 vision. Or maybe the check wasn’t designed 


at all; maybe it was just “implemented” by a twen- 
tysomething programmer with 20/20 vision. In 
any case, it’s a good bet that the company that de- 


| Do Agencies Talk? 


T’S A SHAME that 

some of the govern- 

ment sector still uses 
the “security through ob- 
scurity” technique [“Offi- 
cials: Federal Systems In- 
creasingly Falling Prey to 
Computer- 


Unix-based systems are 
the problem. How many 


| of these “compromised” 


systems ran Windows 
NT? And complaints 
about denial-of-service 
attacks are silly, unless 


| the government systems 
| aren’t using the software 
| the FBI developed to de- 


feat them. From these ob- 


| servations, one might 
| theorize that agencies 


don’t communicate. 
Phillip Harp 
Project manager 


| Manassas, Va. 
| peharp@ix.netcom.com 


Waiting for Discount 


ICHAEL TURNER 

of the Informa- 

tion Services 
Executive Council says 
that “if privacy rules im- 
pose restrictions and bar- 
riers to data collection, 
those limitations could 
increase the prices con- 


| sumers pay when they 


buy from catalog or on- 
line apparel retailers by 
3.5% to 11%” [“FTC Ex- 


amines Privacy Issues 
Raised by Data Collec- 
tors,” Business, March 
26]. This would imply 
that before this fad of col- 
laborating personal data 
existed, prices were high- 
er. So with the advent of 
this stealth attack on our 
privacy, we should have 
seen a “3.5% to 11%” de- 
cline in prices. Sure! 

Grey Staples I 

Camelback Systems 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Waiting for Dinner 


OMEN WHO 

work full time 

get tired just 
like men, but when most 
men come home, there is 
a big soft chair and otto- 
man waiting for them 
An old-fashioned fellow 
who has his feet up after 
a long day might very 
well wonder what those 
IT women are complain- 
ing about [Readers’ Let- 


| ters, April 2]; after all, he 
| worked all day, too, 
| by the way, when is din- 


“and 


ner going to be done?” 
Teri Lyn Smith 
IT administrator 


| Central Contra Costa Transit 


Authority 


| Concord, Calif. 


AVID FOOTE hit 
the nail on the 
head in a number 


partners who access your Web site and who’ll 


click elsewhere if your site isn’t easy to use. 

Laws, common sense and basic respect will, in 
most cases, ensure that you give obviously dis- 
abled employees what they need to get the job 
done. It’s far less likely that your IT standards say 
anything at all about how to make your systems 
and their output more usable by people like me. 

But you should have standards like that. Don’t 
be shortsighted in designing your systems. DB 


of areas in his column 
“Who Will Be to Blame 
When the Ax Falls?” 
[News Opinion, April 9]. 
In the course of my ca- 
reer, one of the biggest 
mistakes I’ve made was 
to let management direct 
my career path. I wasted 
years working in areas 
that were satisfying com- 
pany needs but not fur- 
thering my chosen ca- 
reer direction and mar- 
ket value. If one’s compa- 
ny isn’t providing the op- 
portunity to learn cur- 
rent technologies, then it 
is the responsibility of 
the individual to do 
something about it. 

Gary Dunn 

Software engineer 

Ericsson Messaging Systems 
Woodbury, N.Y. 


| The Customer Myth 


HE ARTICLE “The 

Customer Is Al- 

ways Right” had 
good content [Premier 
100 IT Leaders, March 
26], but the customer 
isn’t right when he is 
abusive, out of control or 


| wants something that 


can’t reasonably be de- 


| livered. The idea that the 
| customer is always right 


is easily seen through by 


| employees and breeds 


cynicism, if not distrust 
of the perpetrator (usu- 
ally management) of the 


| myth. On the other hand, 


the customer does know 
what he wants — and if 
he’s getting it. Managing 
customer expectations is 
every bit as important as 
delivery, especially in IT. 
Bob Davis-Mayo 

Evergreen, Colo 


A QuickStudy Fan 


HANKS FOR the 

Business Quick- 

Study page. It 
helps me pull together 
pieces of what I observe 
in my company and oth- 
ers. I particularly enjoyed 
the April 9 “Automated 
Clearing House” article. I 
had vaguely known about 
ACH for a long time, but 
this clarified my under- 
standing. The contrast 
with superficially similar 
systems such as wire 
payments was especially 
useful. 
Kai Hintze 
Senior systems programmer 
Albertson's Inc 
Salt Lake City 

More Letters, page 35 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers 
Letters will be edited for brevity 
and clarity. They should be ad- 
dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 
editor, Computerworld, PO Box 
9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
letters@computerworld.com. 
Include an address and phone 
number for immediate verification 
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Computerworld’s 
Premier 100 

IT Leaders are 
Taurean who 
understand busi- 
ness needs, take 
calculated risks 
and lead through 
innovation. They 
are vice presidents 
of IT, CIOs, IS 
directors and 

DUR en erence 
honored as 
Computerworld’s 
Premier 100 from 
a wide swath of 
vertical industries. 
When you attend 
this unique confer- 
Seem VOM le nerte 
proven examples 
of how these IT 
Leaders have 
advanced their 
organizations 
through innovative 
leadership. 
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12:00 - 5:00pm 
GOLF TOURNAMENT FOR 
PRE-REGISTERED ATTENDEES 


7:00 - 8:30pm 
PRE-CONFERENCE EVEN 
NETWORKING RECEPTION 


7:00am - 8:00am 
BUFFET BREAKFAST 
8:00am 


WELCOME & 
OPENING 
REMARKS 

bh. Alan Guibord, CEO, 


Computerworld 
Maryfran Johnson, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Computerworld 


8:15am 

“3 OPENING KEYNOTE: 
GOING DIGITAL THE 
OLD-FASHIONED WAY: 
GM'S LEVEL-HEADED 
APPROACH TO E-BUSINESS 
Ralph Szygenda, CIO, 
General Motors 


9:00am 

PANEL 1: 

IT’S MISSION IMPOSSIBLE: 
GLOBALIZATION AND E-BUSINESS 
Panel Moderator: ar Kashmiri, 
CEO, EbizChronicles.com 


Ready or not, the Web is making the global- 
ization of business a reality. But pursuing a 
global strategy means more for IT than creat 
ing a worldwide network infrastructure, set- 
ting up foreign distribution or hiring IT tal- 
ent abroad. So how does an IT Leader go 
about getting a grip on strategy to support 
nterprise’s global business objectives? 
Our panel will share its collective interna- 
tional experience to send you off with a host 
of good ideas along with an action-item list 


10:00am 
BREAK 


10:15am 
OLD RULES, NEW GAME: 
@ @ BUILDING PRUDENTIAL’S 
§4 GLOBAL E RATEGY 
Irene Dec, 
VP International Investments, 
Prudential Insurance 


WESTIN MISSION HILLS RESORT 


71333 Dinah Shore Drive 
Rancho Mirage, California 92270 


11:00am 

PANEL 2: 

THE NEXT WAVE OF 
E-COMMERCE: CONNECTING 
YOUR CUSTOMER CHANNELS 
Panel moderator: Kevin Fogarty, 
Business & Technology Editor, 
Computerworld 


The customer economy has arrived with a 
vengeance, trailing massive numbers of Cus- 
tomer Relationship Management (CRM) sys- 
tems in its wake. But integrating disparate 
CRM applications and re-architecting work- 
flow to get that mythical 360-degree view of 
the customer remains a major hurdle for IT 
Are you tying all of your customer channels 
together — in realtime — to leverage existing 
investments in front-office and legacy appli- 
cations? This pane! will bring together di- 
verse industry views on a topic that ultimate- 
ly affects every company’s bottom line. 


12:00pm 

INTERACTIVE LUNCH: 

RECRUITING & RETAINING 

TOP TALENT 

1:30pm 

y AFTERNOON KEYNOTE: 

SURVIVING THI 
REVOLUTION AND 

a THRIVING IN THI 
CUSTOMER ECONOMY 
Patricia Seybold, CEO, 
Patricia Seybold Group 
and Author of 
“Customers.com” and 
“The Customer Revolution” 


2:15pm 

PANEL 3: 

WIRELESS WARRIORS AND THE 
CHALLENGE OF M-COMMERCE 
Panel moderator: Bob Brewin, 
Senior Editor, Wireless Technology, 
Computerworld 


Few technologies hold as much promise — or 
pose as many perils — as wireless networks 
and mobile computing. What are the best 
practice: ploying mobile commerce ap- 
plications that resolve security concerns and 
location-service controversies? Which appli- 
cations make the most sense for wireless 
LANs? How do you choose an architecture 
that works well for your user base? How sol- 
id is the Wireless Application Protocol 
(WAP) standard for unifying handheld de- 
vices and wireless networks? Our panelists 
will examine these core qu ons through 
the lens of their own ex e, coming up 
with some ical recommendations for 
the next wave of wireless warriors. 


3:00pm 


Register today for Computerworld’s 
Premier 100 IT Leaders Conference 


ee include entrance to Computerworld’s Premier 100 IT Leaders Conference, 


Se 


3:10pm 
CLOSING KEYNOTE: 
THE ABILITY TO RISK 
INNOVATIONS 
Chet Huber, President, OnStar 
3:55pm 
CLOSING REMARKS 
4:00pm - 5:30pm 
SPONSOR BREAKOUT SESSIONS 
5:30pm - 8:30pm 
COCKTAIL/NETWORKING 
RECEPTION 
EXPO & BUFFET DINNER 


7:00am - 8:00am 


BUFFET BREAKFAST 


8:00am 
OPENING REMARKS 
Alan Guibord & Maryfran Johnson 


8:15am 
OPENING KEYNOTE: 
YERSHIP IN A 
ING ECONOMY 
Doug Busch, CIO, Intel 


9:00am 

PANEL 4: 

THE HEAVY HAND OF UNCLE 
SAM IN ONLINE SECURITY AND 
PRIVACY PROTECTION 

Panel Moderator: Alan Paller, 
Research Director, SANS Institute 


Wherever technology touches its citizens 
these days, the U.S. government seems to be 
there with new regulations or proposed leg- 
islation. The high-tech sector remains split 
about how to approach online priv ar- 
antees in the U.S., while the European Uni 
has already adopted tough data protection 
laws that multinational companies must fol- 
low. Our expert pane! will talk about strate- 
gies for keeping a step ahead of Uncle Sam in 
this un , potentially explosive, regula- 
tory environment 


10:00am 
BREAK 


10:15am 
PRIVACY - IT’S NOT JUST 
A COMPLIA E ISSUE 
Eddie Schwartz, 
VP of Strategy, Guardent 
(former Chief Security Officer, 
Nationwide) 


PLATINUM SPONSORS: 


CABLE & WIRELESS 


(-yactivate ke 8° 


Aventail 





11:00am 


TOWN HALL MEETING: 
“ASK THE CAREER EXPERTS” 
Maryfran Johnson 


12:00pm 
<PO & BUFFET LUNCHEON 


TERNOON 
KEYNOTE: THE 
BEST OF BOTH 
WORLDS: THE 
SYNERGY 
BETWEEN 
OPERATIONS 
AND IT 
Laura Olle and 
Marge Connelly, 
Co-CIOs, Capital 
One Financial 
2:15pm 
PANEL 5: 
THE NEW ROI: TRACKING 
3CHNOLOGY PAYBACK IN A 
TOUGH ECONOMY 
Panel Moderator: Julia King, 
Executive Editor, ComputerworldROI 


jon-proof your IT 


revenue streams. How is your com- 

pany using the Internet to streamline 
processes within the organization and deal 
more effectively with your supply chain? Are 
you creating online relationships with part- 

d competitors alike? Where 

to create new products and 
Getting focused on the real busin 
tunities and the ROI behind technology ex- 
penditures is the mission of this panel. 


3:15pm 
BREAK 
3:25pm 
CLOSING KEYNOTE: 
E NTIAL INGREDIENTS 
FOR B2B MARKETPLACE 
LIQUIDITY 
Harvey Seegers, 
President/CEO, 
GE Global eXchange Services 
3:55pm 
CLOSING REMARKS 
Alan Guibord & Maryfran Johnson 
4:00 - 5:30pm 
SPONSORED BREAKOUT SESSIONS 
7:00pm 
COCKTAIL RECEPTION, 
ENTERTAINMENT AND GALA 


AWARDS DINNER 
FREE! 


C 
SK INTANA 
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DON TAPS(¢ 


Government Can 


Use the Net to 
Deliver Services 


T’S CLEAR THAT the Bush adminis- 

tration has an aggressive outsourcing 

agenda [News, April 23], and reports 
suggest that the federal government’s 
$44 billion in annual IT spending is a 
prime target. But if the government's outsourcing 


‘OTT 


goal is simply to eliminate civil servants and steer 
more business toward the private sector, then it’s 
squandering an unprecedented opportunity to 
create more sophisticated digital-era mechanisms 
to maximize service to citizens. 

Governments, unlike start-up businesses, rarely 
have the luxury of tackling problems with a clean 
slate,. But the advent of the Digital Era offers the 
next best thing: a transfor- 
mation that is rewriting 
the rules for modern 
economies and societies. 
At this critical juncture, 
governments can maneu- 
ver out of the constraints 
of their traditional roles 
and forge new models. 

Just as the Internet en- 
ables new private-sector 
business models, it also 
enables new ways of de- 
livering government func- 
tions. We should examine 
government's core ratio- 
not to proclaim 


DON TAPSCOTT is chairman 
of Itemus Inc. 
(www.itemus.com) and 
co-author of Digital 
Capital (Harvard 
Business School Press, 


2000). Contact him at 
nale 


the end of government but to discover its possible 
new roles and forms. In many areas, it will make 
sense to change the division of labor between 
government and the private sector. A key goal is 
to deliver better value to citizens at a lower cost. 

Digital communications create both the means 
and motive for governments to adopt elements of 
the market model to meet the demand for “faster, 
better, cheaper” public services. The competitive 
pressures of a digital, global economy have ratch- 
eted up the need for government cost restraints 
in every nation. 

But for many governments, privatization and 
outsourcing have been the only responses. New 
technologies could enable many Industrial Age 
government services to be treated as if they were 
private-sector goods. For example, waste disposal 
could cheaply and easily be calculated by the 
pound and charged back to homeowners. Instead 
of funding highway construction through taxes, 
motorists could simply be charged according to 
miles actually driven, perhaps with surcharges for 
how much they drive during rush hour. 

The question today isn’t “Can we do this?” be- 
cause technology continues to offer innovative 
possibilities. Advances in information and com- 


| logic in their IT purchas- 





| company may take the 





NEWS 


munication technologies lower transaction costs 
in acquiring information and gathering and coor- 
dinating resources. And these costs will continue 
to plunge as the Net grows in ubiquity, bandwidth 
and functionality. Coordinating activities among 
many participants has never been easier. 

In the marketplace, new business models have 
sprung up to take advantage of this sea change. 
Competitors are cooperating, customers have 
been placed in the driver’s seat and new indus- 
tries are being created. The industrial economy 
has truly been eclipsed. 

So, in seeking new solutions for government 
functions, we should discard the old and rigid 
starting point of whether a service should be pro- 
vided by either the public sector or the private 
sector. Rather than assuming that outsourcing or 
privatization is the beginning of the solution, the 
process starts with thinking about how to create 
new value propositions for end users. 

There is enormous potential for much more so- 
phisticated private/public partnerships. Smart 
governments will realize that they can open the 
door to getting much more bang for the taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, and companies will need to become 
much more savvy in exploring the additional 
business opportunities that will come their way. D 


DAN DRAKE 


Big Surprises 

Can Come From 
Smaller Vendors 

c< [== HIM to go with the biggest 


company,” a father told me. His 
son was moving from the second- 


| largest to the largest company in his spe- 
| cialty. Though I politely agreed with him, 


what he said really bothered me. 
Company size is one of 

many factors that his son 

should have considered. 

However, there’s evidence 

that smaller companies 


| may be more profitable, 
| and I believe that they’re 
| often more innovative. 


What bothered me most 


| about what the father said 
| was my fear that many 


DAN DRAKE is a concerned 
IT industry observer who 
hopes enterprises will 
take steps to ensure that 
IT expenditures con- 
tribute to profitability. 
Contact him at 
diddons@integrity.com. 


organizations use a similar 


ing decisions. 
Buying from the largest 


least effort, but it may not 
ensure that you'll get the products that will con- 
tribute most to profitability. Without adequately 


| determining enterprisewide needs, making such a 


buying decision won't likely address all ofthem. | 
And without carefully considering all available | 
products, buyers may be overlooking the innova-_ | 


tions that smaller companies may have to offer 

Computerworld columnist Paul A. Strassmann 
[Business Opinion, Aug. 7] presented interesting 
data on the topic. He pointed out that while U.S 
high-tech companies took in 55.4% of worldwide 
IT revenue in 1998 and 1999, they reaped a whop- 
ping 95.9% of the profits. He suggests this reason 
for the disparity: “The U.S. favors a diversified 
collection of firms consisting of many small and 
largely profitable” companies while the industry 
in other countries “is concentrated in large enter- 
prises.” I believe that one other reason many 
smaller firms are more profitable is that they’re 
more innovative. 

Strassmann also noted that Microsoft and Ora- 
cle made up about 68% of U.S. IT profits in those 
two years. This might appear to contradict both 
his suggested explanation and my conjecture that 
many smaller companies are more innovative. 
While I must concede that Microsoft has stan- 
dardized its interfaces and enhanced and inte- 
grated its products, it seems that most of its suc- 
cess comes from products that other, smaller 
companies had already pioneered, such as Word- 
Perfect’s word processor, Lotus’ spreadsheet and 
collaborative software, Netscape’s browser and 
even Apple’s graphical user interface. 

So many major products we rely on today origi- 
nally sprang from smaller firms. The lesson? If 
you're looking for products that can improve pro- 
ductivity, effectiveness and, ultimately, enterprise 
profitability, don’t overlook smaller companies. 

But don’t assume that because a company is 
small that its products are innovative or effective. 
There are no shortcuts to selecting effective 
products. You have to know your organization’s 
needs and find products that address them. To be 
truly objective, you should use measurements to 
decide. Though this may be a big task for smaller 
companies, and larger ones may be reluctant to 
make such an effort, measuring internal pilot 
tests for each prospective product is the best way. 


Tests should benchmark a representative sample 


of employees using the products in their normal 


| work environment. To be relevant, they should 


measure pertinent business units, such as help 
desk problems resolved and attained sales vol- 
umes, for a period of time long enough to ensure 
that measured differences aren’t due to chance. 
Many companies haven’t gone to this trouble. 
When stock prices were still rising in 1999, many 
CIOs claimed that “productivity-enhancing com- 


| puterization” had caused the boom in the econo- 


my. But Strassmann testified before the Federal 
Reserve’s Board of Governors that there was no 


| evidence to support that claim [Business Opin- 


ion, June 7, 1999}. He went on to warn CIOs and 


| others that their management would expect them 
| to prepare verifiable evidence that IT spending 


supports enterprise profitability. His comments 


| suggest that companies don’t know which IT 
| products support profitability and which don't. 


Companies may find that the easiest way to 
make IT purchases is to buy from the largest ven- 
dors. But they may not necessarily get what their 
management expects of them: the best products 
to support present and future profitability. D 
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Want to learn the 
hottest techniques 
in Technical Recruiting 
& Retention today? 
Ore) ala -re malay ol ae 
and peers in Palm 
Desert, California, at 
Lael d-val dale lalal ere) 
Technical Recruiting & 
Retention Conference, 
June 3-6, 2001 at 
Marriott's Desert 


Springs Resort & Spa. 


SESSION HIGHLIGHTS 


Xtreme Recruiting: 
How We Got Here and Where 


We Go from Here 

MICHAEL MCNEIL, PURE CARBON 

Critical recruiting lessons for a critical time in recruiting. Michael 
McNeil, the former head of Cisco staffing and founder of Pure 
Carbon, a unique e-recruitment solutions company, is considered 
by many as one of the leading visionaries in the employment space 


Automated Screening: 
Guaranteed Success or Formula 


for Failure? 
DR. WENDALL WILLIAMS, SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 


Are you really measuring what you want? What does it take to do 
it right? Dr. Wendell Williams, Managing Director of Scientific 
Selection is a nationally recognized expert in testing and assess 
ment for selection. He is a frequent contributor to online and print 
recruitment newsletters and professional publications 


Measuring Your Success: 
What Your Management Really 


Wants to Know 
KEVIN WHEELER, GLOBAL LEARNING RESOURCES, INC 


The critical value of metrics is in the eye of the beholder. Do you 
know who your stakeholders are? 

Kevin Wheeler, the President and Founder of Global Learning 
Resources, Inc., is a globally-known speaker, author, columnist, 
and consultant in human capital acquisition and development 


Managing the Hiring Manager 
KEN GAFFEY, STAFFING CONSULTANT 


What you can do to plan, prepare and promote critical relation- 
ships in the hiring process. 

Ken Gaffey is a staffing consultant with over 15 years of Human 
Resources experience in the New England high technology and 
financial services marketplace. Ken is an active member of 
IHRCA, NEHRA, SHRM, HRC, the Society of Professional 
Consultants, and the Human Resources Council. Ken contributes 
articles and book reviews to the Electronic Recruiting Exchange, 
Monster, HR Today, and several other professional organization 
newsletters and periodicals. 


Building World Class College Relations 


Programs 

JULIE CUNNINGHAM, TELLABS, INC. 

if your ‘competitors succeed in hiring 23% more college students _ 
this year, will there be any left for you? 





Julie Cunningham, Manager, Global College Relations, Tellabs, 
Inc. Julie is a former board member of the National Association of 
Colleges and Employers. She speaks frequently on the programs 
and practices that have made Tellabs one of the premier bench- 
marks for college hiring. 


INCLUDE 


Diversity - What You Need to Do to Tap 


“All” the Top Talent 
PRESTON EDWARDS, IMDIVERSITY.COM 


to attracting and retaining top talent and keeping a competitive 
edge. Moderator, Preston Edwards, Chairman and CEO 
IMDiversity.com, and Black Collegian Magazine, is nationally 
known for his 30 year commitment to diversity education. He has 
been honored by numerous organizations including the 1999 
Pericles Award from the Employment Management Association 


What You Really Need to Know About 
Resume Management Systems or, How to 


Tell “Real Ware” from “Vaporware” 
MARK MEHLER, MMC GROUP 


The worlds most competitive corporations discuss the pros and cons 
of choosing and using emerging technology tools and systems. 


Moderator: Mark Mehler, President, MMC Group. Mark is an internation- 


al consultant on high-volume staffing processes, a sought after speaker 
at national recruiting conferences and co-author of CareerXroads 


Town Hall Forum: 


Pundits, Puns and Pulled Punches 

GERRY CRISPIN, CAREERXROADS 2000; JOHN SULLIVAN, 
AGILENT TECHNOLOGIES; KEVIN WHEELER, GLOBAL 
LEARNING RESOURCES; PETER WEDDLE, WEDDLE’S 


Four internet recruiting pundits square off in a “no-holds” barred 
debate on the future of employment. Who are the winners and 
losers in the employment space? 


internet Recruiting Strategies - 


TOOLS Overview: 
BRET HOLLANDER, NETRECRUITER 





Advanced sourcing strategies & techniques demonstrated from an 


actual day of recruiting by one of the best firms in the U.S. on sourc- 
ing any type of candidate. Witness actual software, as well as unique 
scripts and techniques to successfully develop relationships with 
potential candidates. TOOLS is intended for recruiters or sourcing 
specialists who have already mastered basic sourcing techniques 
through the use of fee-based sites, formula searching on engines 
such as AltaVista or Google, and have taken an existing all-day class 
on this topic by any of the top Internet recruiting training firms. 

* Capture Tools 

* Processing Tools 

© Communication Tools 

© Security Tools 

* Learning Tools 


Technology 2001 
SUSAN HODGES, SEMCO 


There is always something new going on in IT, but the new millen- 


nium seems even busier than usual. The internet is affecting every- 
thing that's being done and new products and skills appear daily. 
This session will look at the new technology in each critical area - 
platforms, development, data, communications and applications. 


Presented by 


=IDG 


Recruitment Solutions 
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Firing the Indispensable 


rTAYING EMPLOYED dur- 
ing tough times for your 
company is certainly an 
issue. But in the article “Can't 


G@ automount 
G@ bin 

Ga bod 

Ga de 


Forward 


smiling, said, “You know what 
I do with indispensable em- 
ployees? I fire them!” Later, 
my manager explained that 
corporations can’t afford a de 
pendency on a “key man.” A 


Live Without Me” [Special Re- | able at a bank in Houston. / 


port, April 9], item No.5, “Be- | ter along night of emerg 
cies, I was expecting a reward 
or compliment when the e 
utive vice president of ban 


come indispensable,” contra- 

dicts a business rule explained 
to me early in my career. I had 
become, I believ 


indispens- | operations came to me and, 


Dy a 
; 


Rescan icons 


s es 


Brief Detailed Custom 


Hello! Nothing is wrong. | just haven't interacted with you in a while, so 
| thought I'd say hello. How's the family? Seen any good movies lately? 
Want to hear about my latest file transfer? 


Red Hat Linux 7.1 delivers all the benefits of a rigorously tested 2.4 kernel: 
more memory, improved network performance, more device support. 
And some features you won't get anywhere else. Like Red Hat Network, 
the Internet service for keeping your systems supported and secure. 

And with it access to Red Hat's unmatched open source and Linux 
expertise through Red Hat's professional services offerings. 


All of this means your server will become more reliable than ever. 
And while that may be exciting news for you, it makes things rather 


dull for your server. 


well-rounded indivi 

more options. If you choose t 
become a contractor or sole 
proprietor or to form your 
own company, the 
realize what becom 
pensable means, since you are 
fully responsible for your own 
success and failure 


Skip Stein 


Porn in the E-Neighborhood 


REALLY CAN’1 

problem with porn sites 

that are hosted near non- 
porn sites [“Firms Find Porn 
Close to Home,” Page One 
April 2]. In fact, the hosts for 
porn sites probably are very 
reliable, offer good throughput 
and are experienced with 
e-commerce operations. Host- 
ing companies aren’t the same 
as the XXX store on the cor- 

. They’re more like a con- 
venience store that sells porn 
but also sells chips and soda. 
You don’t see Frito- 

Pepsi removing their products 
because the convenience store 
sells Playboy. 

Dan Anderson 

Omaha 


see the 


AM SO GLAD you published 

this article. While I hadn’t 

really thought about this 
topic before, it made me think 
about the need to know whom 
we're dealing with, the role of 
Web host as a publisher vs. as 
a message carrier (we would- 
n't damn the phone company 
for providing service to a porn 
distributor) and how being 
aware of this can help us look 
out for our fellow man (giving 
your account to a provider 
who hosts porn could be seen 
as passively hurting the poten- 
tial victim of porn). 
Marie Reinsdorf 
Arlington, Va 


Systems for the Ages 


ARK HALL’S “Perma- 
nent IT” [News Opin- 
ion, April 2] was the 
coolest thing I’ve heard said in 
Computerworld for a | 
time. It’s totally true: Vendors 
and buyers have different gods 
to answer to. 
Richard Parke 
Consultant 
RFD & Associates Inc 
Austin, Texas 
rfparke@hotmail.com 
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PARALLEL UNIVERSE. HERE THEY COULD BREATHE... 


THINKERS 


UNIX « NT * WINDOWS 2000 | 


IT’S A DIFFERENT KIND of WORLD. 
YOU NEED A DIFFERENT KIND oF SOFTWARE. 





~~ Brokat I 


Unleashing User-Powered Business 


*< 








Cm aaa aoe 

the decisions you make 

tonight can change your 
URS e a thy 


To stay competitive today, your business must adapt faster than ever. Now there’s 
software that can keep pace. Applications built with Brokat Advisor™ (from Blaze) 
can be modified by anyone— no programming skills required. Which makes your 
organization more responsive to changing market conditions and consumer demands. 
And since Advisor-based applications require less intervention from technical 
personnel, they’re more cost-effective to create and maintain. To learn more about 
our revolutionary rules management software, request our free white paper. 
Just call 1-800-876-4915 or download it from the Web at www.brokat.com/rules. 
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END T0 END 


It wasn’t too long ago 
that Lands’ End got all 
its business through 
catalogs. But six years 
after launching its on- 
line operations, 16% of 
the clothing retailers’ 
sales come over the 
Web. Now, in the midst 
of a massive global ex- 
pansion, the company’s 
vice president of inter- 
national operations of- 
fers advice on building 
business around the 


world. » 40 


GUARDING THE 


COMPANY JEWELS 


Protecting intellectual 
property is vitally im- 
portant but can be enor- 
mously expensive if it’s 
not approached in the 
right way, writes Eric J. 
Sinrod. » 40 


BEYOND THE 
BOTTOM LINE 


Cost counts on the Web, 
but it’s not everything, 
writes Jim Champy. 
Those companies that 
use IT to improve effi- 
ciency and customer ex- 
periences will win in the 
Web years. » 41 


READY FOR THE 


REAL WORLD 


Seems the real world 
isn’t such a big shock af- 
ter all. Two years into 
their careers, IT workers 
are finding that college 
courses armed them 
with the skills they need 
to succeed. The one sur- 
prise? Salaries. » 44 


MORE 
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MISTAKES TO MUNCH 
ON — AND CORRECT 


MANAGERS AT FRITO-LAY THOUGHT they had struck gold when they devel- 
oped a pilot knowledge management portal aimed at helping the 
company’s salespeople better serve their customers. But they made 


a critical blunder — they neglected to involve the 
sales team in the design. So they learned from their 
mistakes, took a step back and did it the right way. 








Clothing Retailer Finds Worldwide Business on the Web 


Executive shares globalization strategies 
and lessons from successful online venture 


Best known for its successful 
End 


Inc. is seeing significant re- 


catalog business, Lands’ 


turns from the online opera- 
tion it started in July 1995, with 
16% of its total sales coming 
from the Internet. 

In November 1999, the retail- 
er added online stores in the 
U.K., Germany and Japan. Sites 
were also launched last fall in 
Ireland, France and Italy. 

Sam Taylor, vice president 
of International operations at 
Dodgeville, Wis.-based Lands’ 
End, recently spoke with Com- 
puterworld’s Carol Sliwa about 
the clothing company’s global 
operations and strategy. 


Q:How does building a Web site 
in another country differ from 
launching a catalog operation? 

A: The key challenge in launch- 
ing a catalog business is cus- 
tomer acquisition — building 
up a database of customers — 
because expensive to 
print and mail those catalogs. 
It’s about 40% of operating 
cost. You want to make sure 


it’s so 


you're mailing those catalogs 
to the right people, because 
otherwise, it’s wasted money. 
When you're starting out, you 
have to rent lists of names. The 
conversion is very low. So the 
cost to acquire customers us- 
ing the paper catalog model is 
extremely high. 

The Internet has changed all 
that. All of a sudden, we've got 
a French Web site. We do some 
PR, we do some limited online 


advertising, we get word of 


mouth, and the business starts 
to build. We’re not overinvest- 
ing in marketing upfront. 

At some point in the future, 
once the business is big 
enough, we will launch a paper 
catalog [in France], but not be- 
ready. 
rhat’s one of the great things 
about the Internet. It has total- 


ly turned businesses upside 


fore the business is 


down and changed how we Gu 


business. 


Q: How much of the business is 
international? 

A: Fourteen percent is outside 
of the U.S. Our three interna- 
tional subsidiaries — the U.K., 


Germany and Japan combined 
— is 11%. And we ship to 185 
countries out of Dodgeville, 
Wis 


Q: Do the global sites use the same 
technology as the U.S. site? 

A: Our U.S. Web site is home 
grown. We partnered with a 
technology company in Madi- 
son called Berbee. They host 
our site, and they helped us 


BUSINESS 


build it. We use Vignette as the 
content management system. 
But when it came to our in- 
ternational sites, we [said], 
“It’s time to 
doing this ourselves. 
Let’s find the right 
platform.” So we 
went with IBM Net.- 
Commerce [now 
called Websphere 
Commerce Suite]. 
That’s great, because 
launching Ireland, 
France and Italy, we 
took the U.K. 
cloned it and 


stop 


site, 


part- ness.” 


rc, 
Lc 


TAYLOR: The Inter- 
net has “changed 
how we do busi- 


nered with Berlitz to translate 
it into French and into Italian. 
It was very cost effective. To 
launch the French site, it cost 
us 12 times less than 
the U.K. site, and to 
launch Italy, it cost us 

16 times less. 
That’s the beauty 
of the Internet. It’s so 


scalable. 


Q:How much of the 
global site work is done 
from the U.S.? 

A: We’ve got a cen- 
tralized Internet team 


rAl 


The Cost of Suin 


N THE NEW ECONOMY, intellectual prop- 
erty is often the corporate crown jewels, 
both for companies in the technology busi- 
ness and for those that simply use technol- 
ogy to make their own businesses more 


effective. 


It’s vitally important for companies with any re- 
search-and-development activity to run periodic 
audits to identify their innovations as intellectual 
property to be protected. It’s also important to get 


patents on those innovations 
and then police them to 
identify and prosecute other 
companies that infringe on 
patents or trademarks. Un- 
pleasant as it may seem, 
litigation is often the only 
way to protect intellectual 
property. 

In some respects, litiga- 
tion is a necessary evil. On 
the one hand, if a company 
doesn’t protect its intellec- 
tual property, it will ulti- 
mately lose its exclusive 
rights of control over that 
intellectual property. On the 
other hand, a company’s 
efforts to protect its rights 
through litigation can be 
very expensive. A recent 
example brings this latter 
point home. 

Rambus, a chip design 
company in Los Altos, Calif., 
recently reported earnings 
of $8.2 million for its second 


fiscal quarter, excluding 
one-time charges. Yet Ram- 
bus’ legal fees during this 
same period were $7.3 mil- 
lion, stemming largely from 
litigation in different intel- 
lectual property cases in- 
volving Infineon Technolo- 
gies, Micron Technology 
and Hyundai. Incredibly, 
Rambus’ legal fees almost 
equaled its earnings during 
its second quarter. 
Obviously, while compa- 
nies want to protect their 
intellectual property, they 
don’t want their legal efforts 
to outstrip their ability to 
make decent earnings. My 
personal experience with 
intellectual property cases 
and clients has shown that 
it’s vitally important that 
companies actively work 
with their legal advisers to 
pick the proper battles, cre- 
ate realistic litigation bud- 


gets and plans and keep 

legal costs under control 
once litigation has com- 

menced. 

Where appropriate, some 
companies may also be able 
to negotiate creative billing 
arrangements with counsel. 
In some circumstances, the 
agreement could call for 
counsel to be paid a pre- 
determined amount, plus a 
financial incentive if certain 
case results are achieved. 

In other circumstances, it 
could be agreed 
that counsel will 
be paid a hefty 
percentage of any 
ultimate recovery 
on a contingent 
basis. (Law firms 
must become 
quite convinced of 
the ultimate po- 
tential success of 
a case to choose 
this option.) 

Or a blended 
rate could be es- 
tablished, saving 
the client money by having 
both senior and junior 
lawyers on a case bill at the 
same rate. Finally, a law firm 
might be paid on a flat-fee 
basis, although this transfers 
quite a bit of risk to the firm. 

Where appropriate, when 


ERIC J. SINROD is a partner 
at the San Francisco 
office of Duane, Morris 
and Heckscher LLP. 
He can be reached at 


8 court. 
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based in Dodgeville, Wis. — all 
of our development, our de- 
signers. But you do need some 
local presence, so we have our 
local Internet manager ... de- 
signers, marketing people and 
all that 
know the nuances of the local 
markets. 


... because we don't 


Q: Any lessons learned? 

A: We launched Japan before 
the U.K. ... [and learned] it 
doesn’t make a lot of sense to 
have Japan be your first inter- 
national site. There’s nothing 
worse than when your pro- 
grammers are making changes, 
and they look at the site to 
see if it works and they can’t 


read it.D 


there is a true possibility of 
resolving an intellectual 
property case short of for- 
mal, full-scale litigation, an 
alternative means of dispute 
resolution, such as arbitra- 
tion or mediation, should 
be considered. Those meth- 
ods are much less formal 
than the process of going 

to court and involve fewer 
procedures and less discov- 
ery of facts, which can be 
costly. At times, core issues 
can be resolved fairly expe- 
ditiously and efficiently 
through these means. 

Still, some companies 
don’t want to sacrifice their 
full day in court. In those in- 
stances, companies may opt 
for nonbinding dispute reso- 
lution. The prob- 
lem is that non- 
binding methods 
of dispute resolu- 
tion can actually 
increase legal 
costs. While the 
process is infor- 
mative and effi- 
cient, a party dis- 
satisfied with the 
result can simply 
start the process 
over again in 


The bottom 

| line is that intellectual prop- 
erty stakes are supremely 
high. To resolve them and 

| keep them in check, compa- 
nies must find counsel they 
can trust and work with 

| them both productively and 

| economically. D 
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Truckin’ Along at Viking Freight 


Interviewee: Randy Gardner, 
vice president of IT 
Company: Viking Freight Inc., 
a subsidiary of Memphis-based 
FedEx Corp. 
Main location: San Jose 
Number of IT employees: 
140 in San Jose and Phoenix 
Number of employees (end 
users): 5,300 
Major IT initiatives: A major 
customer relationship manage- 
ment project is in the works that 
involves replacing legacy 
handheld computers with 
wireless devices for dri- 
vers to collect and trans- . 
mit up-to-date pickup and" 3 
delivery data to customers 
via the Internet. 
“Customers have 
visibility to their ship- 
ments in real time. And 
they can register to get 
an e-mail notice, which 
they'll get within sec- 
onds, that says their 


What It’s Like 


hancing our ability to retain 
those key employees.” 

What people wear to work: 
Business casual. In the Phoenix 
office, on Fridays during the 
summer, employees wear 
shorts, and one day per month, 
employees are allowed to wear 
jeans if they make a contribu- 
tion to charity. 


Types of reviews: Performance 


appraisals are given annually. 
“In some cases, such as if 
someone is in a new position 
or learning new skills, re- 
views are given every 
six months.” 
Types of bonuses: 
An incentive program 
based on the company’s 
profitability that’s paid 
out monthly. “[Recent- 
ly], there were 23 con- 
secutive monthly pay- 
offs.” 
Career paths for 
IT workers: Em- 


shipment was deliv- To Work at ployees can move 


ered and signed for 
by a certain person.” 

Viking Freight is also using 
software from Hyannis, Mass.- 
based Infinium Software Inc. to 
manage its human resources 
processes more efficiently and 
to connect with its employees 
more effectively. Viking Freight 
uses Infinium ASP, the compa- 
ny's application service pro- 
vider model. 

“This was a no-brainer. Now 
there are no hardware costs, 
[because] Infinium owns all the 
assets. But Infinium is more 
than just a hosting vendor. The 
company also manages the 
data center and staffs the help 
desk.” 

Employees at Viking Freight 
are now able to view their bene- 
fits information online, make 
changes as needed or sub- 
scribe to new benefits. 

“Just as our company strives 
to make it easy for our cus- 
tomers to do business with us, 
we want our employees to 
know that Viking cares about 
what's important to them.” 

Infinium ASP allows Viking 
Freight to redeploy IT staff peo- 
ple to more strategic positions, 
saving the company hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. “This 
gives [the IT staff] opportunities 
to develop other skill sets. . . . 
Now they have the bandwidth 
to pick up those additional skills 
and further their careers, en- 


through different 

technical domains, such as 
working with a Cobol program 
to working with Visual C++. 

Even truck drivers with a 
propensity for IT can move up 
through the ranks. “We try to 
promote from within. We once 
hired a truck driver as a com- 
puter operator who is now the 
ClO at a major corporation in 
Silicon Valley.” 


Workday: The company allows | 


telecommuting, flexible work- 
days and flexible work hours. 
“Some people come in at 5 a.m 
and leave at 2 p.m., while others 
come in at 10 a.m. and leave at 
6 or7 p.m.” 
Little perks: The company 
provides free food like pizza to 
celebrate certain project mile- 
stones. 
What everyone complains 
about: “The telecommuters al- 
ways wish their connection lines 
were faster. We're working on 
that. We also try to take employ- 
ees out to lunch to get to know 
them better and to keep the 
lines of communication open.” 
Would employees feel com- 
fortable e-mailing the 
CEO? “Absolutely, and they do. 
We have a direct-line program, 
where employees can fill out a 
formal [letter] to the CEO, or 
they can just send an e-mail 
and they are guaranteed a 
response.” 

- Linda Rosencrance 
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JIM CHAMPY 


Price Isn't Eve 


thing 


’M AN IDEALIST. I like to think that companies can compete 
and win because they have great products and exceptional 
service. I also believe that IT can help companies deliver 
those products and create distinctive customer experiences. 
But two recent discussions challenged my beliefs. 


The first was with the CEO of a large bank. 
We had been discussing the Internet’s effect on 
banking. I argued that retail banks in particular 
are suffering from poor relationships with their 
customers but that the pain of switching to other 
banks is what keeps customers from switching. It 
isn’t that customers love their current banks — 
it’s just too difficult to switch. The Internet could 
change all this, I told him. But to keep customers, 
banks will have to do a better job of understand- 
ing customer processes and creating good cus- 
tomer experiences. 

The CEO pushed back. Yes, 
banks could do a better job of using 
IT to improve relationships with 
customers. But in the end, he ar- 
gued, it was the best interest rates 
on savings accounts and loans that 
really attracted customers. 

So much for inspiration, I 
thought. 

My second experience was with 
a CIO who had just purchased a 
large amount of computer hard- 
ware in a competitive bidding 
process. All of the “contestants” 
had equally good products. The 
deal was awarded to the lowest 
bidder, although the CIO acknowl- 
edged that one of the other bidders 
had a distinctly better business and 
service model. 

I shouldn’t have been surprised 
by either position. In the end, price 
usually wins. In fact, in these days 
of Internet experimentation, price 
is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. The Internet makes prices 
transparent. Everyone can see 
one another’s prices — and some- 
times costs. 

Does this mean that all business- 
es are damned to commoditization, ‘“” 
forced to compete only on price? Is 
this the true business legacy of IT? fe 

Not quite. It does mean that the stakes for 
doing business now include being a low-cost 
producer. Companies will have to become even 
more efficient, but the challenge is to not re- 
peat the errors of the 90s, when companies 
attempted to lower costs through mindless 
downsizing. That just killed the competitive 
capabilities of many businesses. Costs were 


The only 
true route 
to lasting 
efficiency 
is the 
intelligent 
redesign of 
operational 
processes. 


only lowered temporarily, and efficiency wasn’t 
necessarily improved. 

The only true route to lasting efficiency is 
the intelligent redesign of operational process- 
es, combined with the savvy application of 
technologies, especially the Internet. The ob- 
jective will be to redesign your processes to 
achieve new levels of efficiency, but recognize 
that you won’t be alone in your industry in do- 
ing this. There are likely to be other low-cost 
producers. 

Consider the steel industry. Steel 
companies work to be low-cost 
producers and regularly beat up 
one another over prices. But ser- 
vice is still important, and the or- 
der generally goes to the company 
that has the best price and can de- 
pendably deliver. 

Similarly, I still believe that price 
alone won't secure your company’s 
competitive position. You must 
also use IT to change customer ex- 
periences and innovate. But to 
change a customer’s experience or 
improve your company’s ability to 
innovate requires going deeper 
into the psyche — both yours and 
that of your customer. It’s more in- 
tellectually challenging work than 
just improving efficiency. 

You might begin by closely ex- 


and getting as deep into their oper- 
ations as they’ll allow. Then look 
at where your processes connect 
with theirs — everything from how 
a business customer’s requests for 
proposals are made and how you 
respond to how after-sales service 
is provided to businesses and con- 
sumers. You'll be surprised at the 
misalignments. This examination 
requires a new level of openness 
between sellers and buyers so both 
costs and operations become transparent. It will 
be like you and your customer sitting together 
on Freud’s couch. But the treatment will be less 
painful than competing only on price. 3 


Champy is chairman of consulting at Perot Systems 
Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. He can be reached at 
JimChampy@ps.net. 
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Hrofiting 


Mistakes 


Managers at Frito-Lay made a criti- 
cal blunder when they developed a 
pilot knowledge management por- 
tal: They neglected to involve the 
sales team in the design of the tool. 
By Kathleen Melymuk: 


OME BIG BLUNDERS BRING 
great opportunities; others 
just waste time and energy. 
At Plano, Texas-based 
Frito-Lay Inc., one error 
led to the creation of an 
impressive knowledge 
management system; a sec- 
ond mistake undermined 
users’ acceptance of it. 

The story begins in the late 1990s, 
when one of Frito-Lay’s biggest cus- 
tomers adopted a more centralized 
decision-making structure. Frito-Lay’s 
regional sales teams, designed to deal 
with regional customer offices, found 
themselves struggling to work effec- 

| tively with this huge account. 
Moreover, the customer — a sophis- 
ticated, multibillion-dollar supermar- 
| ket chain — began demanding more 
from the Frito-Lay sales teams. When a 
Frito-Lay salesperson suggested a new 
way to merchandise a product, the su- 
permarket wanted the facts and figures 
| to back it up. “They were pushing us to 
| support [our plans] with quantitative 


and qualitative research,” recalls Mike 
Marino, Frito-Lay’s vice president for 
category and customer development. 

Sensing a trend, Frito-Lay created a 
handful of national sales teams to 
focus on top customers, such as the 
supermarket chain. Theoretically, this 
would bring more of Frito-Lay’s re- 
sources to bear on its customers’ 
needs, particularly for information. But 
the company seemed to have forgotten 
the needs of its sales teams. 

The teams, used to working regional- 
ly, found nationwide collaboration dif- 
ficult. Although Frito-Lay had rich 


| stores of market research and other 

| pertinent customer information housed 
| in databases at its headquarters, there 

| was no easy way for a team member in, 
| say, Peoria, Ill., to find what he needed. 
| Frustration rose, performance suffered 
| and sales team turnover reached 25%. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Then, in early 1999, Marino engaged 
Dallas-based Navigator Systems Inc. to 
help. Frito-Lay and Navigator envi- 
sioned a Web-based portal that would 
combine tools for knowledge manage- 


| ment and collaboration, enabling the 


team to better serve the customer 
while helping reduce frustration and 
turnover. Navigator is a consulting 
firm that specializes in the develop- 
ment of custom business intelligence, 
enterprise collaboration and e-com- 
merce applications. 

The project team would pilot the 
portal with the supermarket team be- 


| cause it had the most centralized and 
| demanding customer. “We knew if we 
| could deliver there, we could satisfy 

| any customer,” Marino says. 


The pilot sales team told the project 
team what kind of knowledge they 


| needed. The request ranged from sim- 
| ple information, such as why Frito-Lay 
| merchandises Lays and Ruffles prod- 

| ucts in one part of a store and Doritos 
| in another, to more complex research 

| on what motivates shoppers as they 

| move through a store. 


Then the project team had to find 


| the knowledge. The team went 

| prospecting in Frito-Lay’s databases in 
| departments such as marketing, sales 

| and operations. They scoured the Web 


for external sources such as trade pub- 


| lications and industry organizations. 


They identified in-house subject mat- 


| ter experts and noted their areas of 


expertise in an online database. 


| The KM Bandito 


In October 1999, the project team 


| presented a working prototype to a 


core of beta users from the pilot sales 


| team only to find that in the quest for 


speed, a classic and crippling error 
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had been made: The project team had 
neglected to involve the sales team in 
the design of the tool. The prototype 
the project team had built could be 
marginally useful to any sales team, 
but it wasn’t specific enough to be 
transformational for the pilot team. 

“Conceptually, it was a great idea,” 
says Frito-Lay sales team leader Joe 
Ackerman. “But when folks are not on 
the front line, their view of what is 
valuable is different from those run- 
ning 100 miles an hour in the field.” 

The project team needed to back- 
track and plug in the missing features, 
but it also had to win back the sales 
force, who suspected that even a re- 
vised tool would be a waste of time. 

“We roll out lots of new things at the 
company,” says Ackerman, but for 
teams in the field, “those things can 
create additional work.” 

This kind of mistrust isn’t unfound- 
ed. Tom Davenport, director of the Ac- 
centure Institute for Strategic Change 
in Cambridge, Mass., says many knowl- 
edge management initiatives end up 
complicating work. “The tough part 
about knowledge management in gen- 
eral is that it gets added on to what 
people already do,” he says. 

To build a knowledge management 
system that streamlines work rather 
than creating more takes a lot of 
predesign brainstorming with users, 
says Davenport. “You have to under- 
stand and even redesign work process- 
es, so it’s baked in as part of their day- 
to-day work.” 

The project team then spent the 


BUSINESS! 


next four months working with sales- 
people to evolve the prototype into a 
system they would embrace. Some of 
the changes were “baked in,” like a 
call-reporting feature that everyone is 
required to use. 

“So many people want to know what 
happened on a sales call, the account 
manager can be on the phone for 

| days,” Ackerman explains. “Now, we're 

| able to post that to a Web site. It frees 
up the account manager to document 
the call once and move on.” 

Other changes included enabling 
users to analyze and manipulate data 
rather than just viewing it and devel- 
oping reports tailored to customers’ 
needs. “The [original] reports were 


If | would do 

_anything differently, 

| it would be to be 
more customer- 


relevant from 
the outset. 


MIKE MARINO, VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR CATEGORY AND CUSTOMER 
DEVELOPMENT, FRITO-LAY 


very general,” Ackerman says, so users 
would have had to spend lots of time 
reformatting them for customer pre- 
sentations. “Now they can use them in 
more of a turnkey fashion.” 

With the changes in place, the proj- 
ect team wisely enlisted Ackerman for 
the official rollout. “If it comes from 
the field, it’s really better-received 
than if it’s from headquarters,” he says. 
“So we made sure it was embraced by 
the team leader — me.” 


The Upshot 


Ackerman says better collaboration 
has helped to significantly reduce 
turnover, while improved access to 
knowledge-base data has enabled 
account managers to present them- 
selves as consultants with important 
data to share. 

The system has continued to evolve 
since its inauguration. Today, Ackerman 
says, it’s used for daily communication, 
call reporting, weekly cross-country 
meetings, training, document sharing 
and access to data and industry news. 

But the pilot team still isn’t using the 
tool as regularly or as effectively as it 
could. “They’re still getting good at it,” 
Marino says. “There are two or three 
things that they take advantage of.” 

This isn’t necessarily a bad thing, 
says Peter Novins, vice president of 
knowledge community and portal 
services at Cap Gemini America LLC 
in New York. “In knowledge manage- 
ment, early losers are the people who 
have the most to offer,” he says. The 
richer the content, the more work it 


takes to become familiar with it, 
Novins adds. 

Marino claims that the portal has 
been a big success. The pilot team, 
whose inaugural year as a customer- 
based team in 1999 was a bad one from 
a financial standpoint, exceeded its 
sales plan for last year and grew its 
business at a rate almost twice that of 
Frito-Lay’s other customer teams. 
There was no turnover except for 
promotions. The concept is now being 
tailored to three other Frito-Lay sales 
teams and departments, and other di- 
visions of Purchase, N-Y.-based Pepsi- 
Co Inc., Frito-Lay’s parent company, 
have expressed interest in it. 

Frito-Lay’s sales management team 
reaped valuable lessons from the expe- 
rience. For starters, it discovered that 
you can’t redesign a sales team without 
realigning its support structures. In 
addition, early involvement of users is 
essential for buy-in. 

“You have to get more input from 
the end users,” says Michele Fraijo, a 
category manager on the pilot team 
who is helping to adapt the system for 
another team. “That gives people a 
sense that it’s theirs.” 

Finally, don’t create a plain-vanilla 
tool; give it some flavor. “If I would 
do anything differently, it would be to 
be more customer-relevant from the 
outset,” Marino says. “I'd go deeper 
on more things that really would have 
been relevant to that first team. They 
have to have that feeling that ‘hey, this 
is really helping me do my job 


| better’ ”D 





By Joanie Wexler 


FTER JACQUELINE HERRERA GRAD 
uated in 1997 with a bachelor’s 
degree in advertising, she found 
herself employed as a temporary 
receptionist at a Chicago-area rail- 
road logistics company. Little did 
she know that her aptitude for 
math, combined with an acknowl- 
edged tendency to eavesdrop occa- 
sionally, would land her on an IT career track. 

Herrera says she happened to overhear a conversa 
tion in which a vice president and an employee 
struggled to solve a statistics problem. She politely 
interrupted to supply the correct answer. 

As a reward, Herrera became a logistics analyst at 
the company. Suddenly, she was maintaining multiple 
databases and learning to write SQL code and pro- 
gram in Visual Basic. She says she quickly mastered 
both skills, in part because she seemed to have a nat- 
ural aptitude, and also because many of her friends 
were in IT careers and helped her learn. 

Today, Herrera has earned an IT certificate from 
DePaul University in Chicago and is a year into a job 
in the programming pool at Ace Hardware Corp. in 
Oak Brook, III. She says the nature of her mainframe 
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“YOU HAVE TO UNDERSTAND the 
Bs RRs ee Tg 
company is in,” says lan Stewart, an 
application project manager at NetBank. 
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application development work precisely matches 
what she was taught at DePaul before landing the po- 
sition at Ace. Financially, Herrera says, she’s exceed- 
ing her initial salary expectations, having already 
earned two raises and a bonus. 

A look at the progress made by Herrera and others 
settling into their new IT careers reveals that so far, 
their visions of their work and the new skills they 
would gain early on have hit pretty close to the mark. 

But a fluctuating economy has affected some IT 
professionals’ compensation expectations. Others 
say that they have been surprised at the degree to 
which business knowledge and “soft” skills have 
come into play. Some also mention the paradox 
of consulting: It pays well and can broaden your 
experience, but you need substantial 
experience to get hired. 


WHEN IS THE PRICE RIGHT? 

Michael Kuzma, 24, is quickly gaining 
the experience he wants as an IT support 
engineer at Perceptual Robotics Inc., a 
Chicago-based start-up that produces 
visual computer operating systems. 
Before landing the job, however, Kuzma 
found that a growing pool of PC support 
specialists had deflated his earning pow- 
er by the time he joined the full-time local workforce 
at Perceptual Robotics in the middle of last year. 

Kuzma had taken a year’s hiatus from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 1998. He de- 
cided he didn’t want to follow his original plan to be- 
come a programmer and instead went to work at an 
IT consulting firm. The company placed Kuzma — 
who had already spent two and a half years manning 
an Internet help desk in college — in a desktop sup- 
port position at IBM for a year. 

“I was awfully tempted not to go back to school at 
all,” he says. No wonder. Potential employers barely 
blinked at the prospect of offering him a PC support 
position with a starting salary of $60,000, even with- 
out his degree, Kuzma says. 

“But I knew five to 10 years down the road, a de- 
gree would be important,” he says. Kuzma returned 
to school to complete a bachelor’s degree in econom- 
ics so that he could learn about the business side. 

When he graduated last year, though, the once- 
abundant $60,000-per-year support positions had 
dried up. “I found that Microsoft-certified talent had 
become a dime a dozen,” he says. 

Kuzma was determined not to sell himself too low, 
but he needed to be realistic. So he aimed for the 
high end of what was generally being offered at his 
skill level while making sure to find an environment 
that provided a rich learning atmosphere. 

It took him several months to find a job that paid 
more than $35,000 and offered him a well-defined 
path toward his midterm goal of managing network 
infrastructure implementations. 

Kuzma says he decided to join a start-up because he 
sensed that he could quickly gain a lot of responsibility 
and experience in a smaller, technically savvy environ- 
ment. He thought that would accelerate the pace at 
which he could meet his career goals, Kuzma explains. 

Indeed, since joining the 50-employee company 
last year, Kuzma has become the second in command 
on a three-person IT staff and has already initiated a 
companywide upgrade to Windows 2000. 

Now a Microsoft Certified Systems Engineer Plus 
Internet (MCSE+I) and A+ certificate holder, Kuzma 
says he holds the vast majority of responsibility for 
Perceptual Robotics’ Windows 2000 migration, 
which he expects to deliver “huge benefits in terms 
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of stability and remote administration.” He has also 
added some server support responsibilities to his 
desktop support duties, which he says are in line 
with his network development project goals. 

Kuzma says the work matches his expectations 
well, considering that during the interview process 
he was told he would start out on desktops and then 
quickly transfer to server work. He says he had 
hoped to graduate and go right into network archi- 
tecture but discovered during the interview process 
that the path most starting IT professionals take is 
phone and desktop support. 

Kuzma says he had thought his degree, his months 
of Internet support experience in school and his 
MCSE+I certification would mean he had proved 
himself and could skip the support 
step. He was mistaken. 

“I wasn’t disappointed, exactly. But it 
was kind of a wake-up call,” Kuzma says. 
A possible downside to consider in 
a start-up or any smaller organization, 
he points out, is that IT staff generally 

either move up or out. 

“Tt can be difficult to make lateral job 
moves in small organizations, because 
there really aren’t any IT teams. So you 
can’t move from one to another if your 
interests change before you are ready to advance up- 
ward,” Kuzma says, adding that he was aware of this 
factor but decided it didn’t matter in his case: He want- 
ed to move up, not over, and to be a big fish in a small 
pond because of the experience he would gain. “And 
that has certainly panned out,” he says. 


INTERNSHIP MINIMIZES SURPRISES 

Ian Stewart had a good idea of what to expect 
from his first IT job, by virtue of a yearlong intern- 
ship with his initial IT employer. Stewart is now an 
application project manager at NetBank Inc., an on- 
line financial services firm in Alpharetta, Ga. 

In June 1999, Stewart received an MBA with an IT 
emphasis from Georgia Institute of Technology in 
Atlanta. He works with IT vendors, database admin- 
istrators, network administrators and others to de- 
velop IT projects at NetBank, a 100-employee com- 
pany with a 20-person IT staff. 

A financial company with no brick-and-mortar 
branches relies on networks and IT, Stewart explains, | 
and IT requirements change widely from quarter to 
quarter. “I expected that, though, because of the expe- 
rience I had during my internship,” he says. 

Stewart says he has learned that technical skills 
constitute only about half of the job. “You have to un- | 
derstand the business — in my case, financial prod- 
ucts — and the industry your company is in,” he says. 

Like Kuzma, Stewart says a smaller company has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| afforded him the benefit of working on lots of proj- | 


ects and gaining a potpourri of skills — something he | 
expected in a technology-based start-up in an indus- | 
try that’s changing daily. 

“I hadn’t realized the advantages here. They are 
similar to those you develop when consulting. You 
build analytical skills that help you define and solve 
problems,” Stewart says. 

He says his compensation has been “in line with 
my expectations” but declined to discuss salary. 


WHAT ABOUT CONSULTING? 

Both Stewart and Kuzma say that going the con- 
sulting route often enables IT workers to quickly 
gain vast amounts of experience because they get ex- 
posed to a broad mix of challenges, technologies and 
computing environments. 


45 


“The lucrative area of IT is consulting,” says Kuz 
ma. “But consulting companies often want candi 
dates with experience to back up their education and 
certifications.” 

Kuzma also says IT professionals should avoid 
working for consulting firms that operate as “body 
shops,” which may place workers at a client site do 
ing the same job for extended periods. “I was looking 
for a company that would nurture my career through 
constant training,” he says. 


SURROUNDING YOURSELF WITH SMART PEOPLE 


David Wong, 25, a network administrator at Inter- 
net router company Juniper Networks Inc. in Sunny- 
vale, Calif., says that getting a range of experience 
early on is invaluable. 

He got his start in the IT field working for almost 
two years at International Network Services Inc., a 
performance monitoring outsourcing company. The 
firm functioned in a consulting model by providing 
network outsourcing services such as remote perfor- 
mance monitoring before it was acquired in late 1999 
by Murray Hill, N.J.-based Lucent Technologies Inc. 
Wong was hired fresh out of college as an associate 
network systems engineer. 

“T learned at a very fast clip,” Wong says. He 
helped develop a Web-based model and user inter- 
face, which potential clients could use to compute 
the value-add and return on investment in using 
International Network’s services. He also earned a 
network security certificate while at the company. 

Wong then sold his stock and took time off to pur- 
sue his passion, playing piano, as a career. He 
returned to IT when he joined Juniper in January. 

If he underestimated anything at the outset of his 
IT work life, Wong says, it was the “importance of 
working with bright people in an environment that 
empowers workers to be creative in getting the job 
done and de-emphasizes bureaucracy. In that regard, 
Juniper has exceeded my wildest expectations. I have 
a feeling I’m at a place where I'll likely do the best 
work of my career. I have colleagues at different com 
panies who can’t say the same.” D 


Wexler is a freelance writer in Campbell, Calif. 


How Reali 
Stacks Up 


A look at the initial job expectations vs. the 
two-year reality for some IT professionals: 


Compensation: A mixed bag, depending on when the 
IT professional entered the !T workforce. In 1997, for 
example, PC support specialists could command 
significantly larger starting salaries than they could last 
year or today. The reasons? An oversupply of MCSEs 
and other support certifications, combined with a 
faltering economy. 


Skills development: Gained most quickly in 
technology start-ups and consulting firms that place 
workers on multiple, rotating assignments. 


Technical on-the-job requirements: Few surprises 
here. They're needed, but they aren't everything. 


Soft skill requirements: Represent at least half the 
job for those taking a managerial route. 
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BUSINESS 


The Story Behind 
The Linux Creator 


Torvalds’ entertaining autobiography 
among new titles for IT managers 


JUST FOR FUN: THE STORY OF AN 


ACCIDENTAL REVOLUTIONARY, by 


Linus Torvalds and David Dia- 
mond (HarperBusiness, 288 
pages, $26). Torvalds’ new au- 
tobiography is an interesting 
“you are there” view of how a 


geeky Finnish teen became en- 


amored with computers and 


eventually created his own op- 


erating system, Linux, which 
is now widely used. The book 
offers revealing insights about 
Torvalds and his revolutionary 
operating system, his some- 
times odd relationships with 
friends and family, his hermit- 
like work ethic during college 
and his thoughts about open- 
source software development. 
The writing style is entertain- 
ing, painting a vivid picture of 
a colorful, egotistical and fas- 
cinating icon in the world of 
computing. 


— Todd R. Weiss 


etrospectives 


PROJECT RETROSPECTIVES: A 
HANDBOOK FOR TEAM REVIEWS, 
by Norman L., Kerth (Dorset 
House Publishing, 288 pages, 
$39.45). Sure, IT projects can 
be time-consuming ordeals 
that take a long time to reach 
their objectives. But some- 
times the worse a project is, 
the more you can learn by 
looking back at it. Kerth, who 
has led project post-mortems 
(or, as he prefers to call them, 
retrospectives) for more than 
20 years, covers everything 
from establishing goals to 
completing a report that can 
help disseminate the lessons 
learned from a project to the 


rest of the organization. Some 
of the issues Kerth discusses 
for retrospective “facilitators” 
include knowing the project’s 
goals and the organization's 
culture, and holding the ses- 
sion at a site that can induce 
participants to discuss what 
happened and how the lessons 
learned can help the organiza- 
tion move forward. 

— Rick Saia 


BUYOUT: THE INSIDER'S GUIDE TO 
BUYING YOUR OWN COMPANY, by 
Rick Rickersten, with Robert E. 
Gunther (Amacom Books, 347 
pages, $32.95). The authors 
give pointers on how to rec- 
ognize a good opportunity to 
buy your own company and 


hazards to avoid in deal 
making, such as being so in 
love with the idea of making 
the deal that you ignore your 
due diligence. They also talk 
about how to survive once 
you've made the deal, and even 
list financial models to ana- 
lyze the agreement and lenders 
to help pay for it. They give you 
everything but the guts to make 
the leap and the easy, cheap 
capital that was available when 
the book was being written 
but largely disappeared along 
with the dot-com economy. 


Kevin Fogarty 


E-WORK ARCHITECT: HOW HR 
LEADS THE WAY USING THE 
INTERNET, edited by Al Doran 
(International Association for 
Human Resource Information 
Management, 252 pages, $39). 
This book only proves that the 
old saw about failure being an 


orphan and success having a 
thousand fathers is still true. 
Yes, intranets were one of the 
first corporate uses of the 
Web, and yes, human resource 
units were among the first 
advocates of using them as 
employee self-service net- 
works. So as a department, 
human resources has a better 
claim to having broken ground 
on the Internet than, say, ac- 
counting. But claiming to have 
been more pioneering than 
dot-coms or the corporate 
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minions that strove to keep up 
with them is ridiculous. That 


| said, this compilation of essays 


does give useful, detailed case 
studies of how to use intranets 
as tools for internal manage- 
ment, though the changes they 
recommend are designed to 
increase efficiency, not revolu- 
tionize an organization. 

— Kevin Fogarty 


IT MANAGER'S HANDBOOK: GET- 
TING YOUR NEW JOB DONE, by 
Bill Holtsnider and Brian D. 
Jaffe (Morgan Kaufmann Pub- 
lishers, 318 pages, $39.95). The 
authors are both IT profes- 
sionals with extensive writing 
credentials. (Jaffe, a veteran IT 
manager, has been a Computer- 
world contributor.) The book 
addresses the issues that new 
IT managers face today — 
from staffing and managing a 
team to infrastructure funda- 
mentals and disaster recovery. 
It was written especially for 
newly promoted IT managers. 
— Rick Saia 


TECHNICOLOR: RACE, TECHNOL- 
OGY AND EVERYDAY LIFE, edited 
by Alondra Nelson and Thuy 
Linh N. Tu, with Alicia Head- 
lam Hines (New York Univer- 
sity Press, 198 pages, $18.50 


| paperback). This wide-ranging 
| anthology from a multicul- 

| tural group of U.S. and for- 

| eign-born artists, academics, 


activists, documentarians and 


| journalists offers a series of 
| highly personal views on the 


world of technology and IT. 
The editors’ point is that not 
everyone who uses technology 
looks like Dilbert, and not all 
useful technology is IT. Point- 


| ing out differences in the ways 


ethnic groups use, perceive and 
contribute to the development 
of IT-enabled commerce and 


| culture is a worthwhile contri- 


bution. But the book ranges 
too far afield, including every- 


| thing from incisive discus- 


sions about ethnicity, race and 
gender to the coming-of-age 
stories of technos and punks, 
which dilutes its impact. 

— Kevin Fogarty 





Help your company 


leap tall business 
challenges ina 
single bound. 


Get Microsoft Press® books for Microsoft 
Windows® 2000—and deliver the steely 
technical backbone and screamin’ fast 
applications that scale up and scale out for 
every new opportunity. From the must-have 
tools and technica! drilldown of Microsoft 
Resource Kits to the skill-building practice 
and expertise packed into MCSE Training Kits, 
Microsoft Press books teach everything you need to 
put your mission-critical systems to work—for faster 
decisions, faster transactions, faster time to market. Keep 


your organization agile—and support all its high flyers. 


mspress.microsoft.com/4more/windows 


The tools you need to put technology to work. 
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Press 


Get Microsoft Press books at these participating resellers: 
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Dear Career Adviser: 


I’ve been a webmaster and Web-based applications de- 
veloper for four years, working mostly in C++, Java and 
HTML. I recently attended a job fair and saw others like 
me seeking new opportunities. I want to stand out and to 
know what to expect for compensation. — DAZED DENNIS 


Dear Dazed: 


Several factors are converg- 
ing to reduce the variety and 
number of Web front-end job 
opportunities and decrease 
the going compensation. One 
of them is the collapse of dot- 
com companies providing 
“point-and-click” Web sites 
for end users. 

Now, opportunities to grow 
your Web career are rooted 
more strongly in experience 
with developing true Web- 
based systems architectures, 
whether for a company’s ex- 
ternal Web site, extranet or 
intranet. 

If you have in-depth knowl- 
edge of dynamic database 
technology, XML, component- 
based distributed architec- 
tures and Dynamic HTML ap- 
plications in addition to front- 
end skills, you’re probably still 
in great demand, says Scott 
Parcel, vice president of engi- 
neering at Global Factory Inc., 
a Web-based business-to-busi- 


Survey: Firms Turning 
To IT to Lower Taxes 


Large corporate tax departments are 
increasing spending on technology to 
handle their growing corporate role, 
according to a recent survey con- 
ducted by Netherlands-based KPMG 
International's Tax Management So- 
lutions practice. Seventy percent of 
respondents said their department 
made significant investments in 
technology-related improvements in 
1999. The survey of 273 tax direc- 
tors at Fortune 1,000 companies 
found that a 1% increase in a com- 
pany’s effective tax rate (ETR) was 
accompanied by a 14% increase in 
spending on tax planning, a sign that 
high-ETR companies are turning to 
technology to lower those rates. 


ness collaboration software 
firm in Santa Clara, Calif. 

Parcel says companies that 
are still working on Web ap- 
plications are concentrating 
on the infamous and complex 
back end. Therefore, the 
greater your ability to discuss 
database technology, business 
protocol management, con- 
figurable data transformation 
and messaging, event man- 
agement, and distributed ap- 
plication logic, the more de- 
sirable you are as a candidate 
for serious Web-based work. 

Changing jobs might not 
change your pay. Compen- 
sation packages are often 
20% to 30% weaker than they 
were just a few months ago. 
And receiving stock options 
is now viewed as a potential 
bonus rather than a life- 
changing event. 


Dear Career Adviser: 
Ihave a software program- 
ming background, which I 


Heinz Taps Vignette 


Pittsburgh-based H.J. Heinz Co. has 


selected Austin, Texas-based Vi- 
gnette Corp. to run its global em- 
| ployee and sales portals. Using Vi- 


developed on the job. I’ve 
worked in presales for a com- 
puter-aided software engineer- 
ing (CASE) vendor and, as a 
manager, have developed cli- 
ent/server software for a For- 
tune 1,000 company. I’m an 
over-40 woman with an MBA 
who wants to work at a more 
senior level at a company fo- 
cused on the Web world. Is this 


realistic? — HIGHER GROUND 


Dear Higher: 

Once again, business Web 
sites, both current and next- 
generation, are composed of 
extremely complex applica- 
tions. This includes much of 
the transaction-based soft- 
ware that still runs on main- 
frames and in client/server 
environments, says Lydia J. 
Patterson, vice president of 
the products group at Star- 
base Corp., a collaborative 
software firm in Santa Ana, 
Calif. Therefore, a real under- 
standing of the software de- 


Hill, N.J.-based Lumeta Corp. 


The award recognizes outstanding 
| achievement in the sharing of knowl- 


gnette’s Internet applications, Heinz | 


has already deployed a sales portal 


to its regional brokers as a one-stop | 


shop for sales information and se- 
cure access to internal systems. 
Heinz has also roiled out a global 
employee portal used by workers in 
North America, Europe, the Asia- 
Pacific region and Latin America. 


| The Internet Security Conference 

| (TISC) announced last week that 
on June 6, it will present the sec- 

| ond annual TISC Clue Award to Bill 

| Cheswick, an Internet security pio- 

| neer and chief scientist at Murray 





edge regarding Internet security sys- 


| tems issues, design and deployment. 


Cheswick, who co-wrote the first 


| full book on internet security in 


1994, has worked on operating- 


| system security for nearly 30 years. 


' Raytheon Extends 


| Lexington, Mass.-based Raytheon 
| Co. has extended for eight years the 


Computer Sciences Corp. (CSC). 
| El Segundo, Calif.-based CSC will 


desktop support portion of an exist- 
ing outsourcing agreement with 


support more than 26,000 of Ray- 
theon’s desktops at selected sites in 
California, Arizona and Washington. 
The contract extension is valued at 


| about $350 million. 





velopment life cycle — from 
requirements to deployment, 
which people with CASE ex- 
perience usually have — is 

a rare quality that can be 
turned into an advantage in 
today’s Web world. 

You're correct that a com- 
puter science de- 
gree is probably 
the credential you 
need to hold a se- 
nior technical 
role. But for prod- 
uct marketing, 
product manage- 
ment and cus- 
tomer-related 
roles, your under- 
standing of legacy 
applications and 
CASE are excel- 
lent calling cards. 

Target compa- 
nies that have 
evolved from CASE and 
structured application devel- 
opment that are now working 
on Web applications leverag- 
ing the data housed in legacy 
systems. Then pick smaller to 
midsize organizations; this 
will let you wear multiple 
hats and grow within one 
company, so your résumé will 
show stability. 


Dear Career Adviser: 

I’m a 28-year-old program- 
mer with five years’ experience 
in C, some C++, six months of 
Java experience and some 
SOL. There are rumors pre- 


_ Aussie Firm Selects 
OSC to Run IT Unit 


| AMP Ltd., a financial services com- 
| pany in Sydney, Australia, has out- 


sourced the operation of its U.K. IT 


| division to CSC. The five-year 
| agreement, valued at $290 million, 
calls for CSC to manage AMP’s 


mainframe and midrange systems, 
voice and data networks, help 
desks, desktops, servers and high- 


| volume printing. About 220 AMP 
| employees will transfer to CSC’s 
| U.K. division. 


| Ford Chooses System 


For Loan Processing 


| Dearborn, Mich.-based Ford Finan- 


cial, a subsidiary of Ford Motor Co., 
has selected Alltel Corp. to provide 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send ques- 
tions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 
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dicting layoffs. How do I find 
out if my job will survive? 
— RISING TIDE 


Dear Rising: 

Realistically, two basic as- 
sumptions determine who 
stays and who 
goes. First, compa- 
nies understand 
that they must 
continue innovat- 
ing products. Sec- 
ond, they must 
continue to sell, 
says Pehong Chen, 
president and CEO 
of Web application 
firm BroadVision 
Inc. in Redwood 
City, Calif. 

So if you're close 
to these two areas 
and also excel as 
an individual contributor and 
as a team player, you're safer. 
If you’re part of a company’s 
overhead, you’re more ex- 
pendable. 

For accurate early storm 
warnings, push your personal 
periscope up into the sales 
and accounting organizations. 
Pay particular attention to ac- 
counts receivable. 

If your employer’s current 
customers are still in busi- 
ness and paying their bills on 
time, and if new sales are 
coming in and forecast for 
the products you're develop- 
ing, your job has a better 
chance of continuing. B 


—s 


loan- and lease-processing services 


| for its 8 million North American ac- 


counts. The companies worked to- 
gether for two years to develop the 
automotive finance application. 


| Ford Financial is scheduled to con- 


vert all of its accounts to the new 
system by mid-2002. Alltel, an ap- 


| plication service provider, is based 
| in Little Rock, Ark. Financial terms 


of the agreement weren't disclosed. 


DreamWorks Picks 


‘Hosting Service 


Glendale, Calif.-based DreamWorks 
SKG has selected Myrient Inc. to 


| provide Internet hosting services 
| for the film studio’s main Web site. 


Aliso Viejo, Calif.-based Myrient 
already manages the DreamWorks 
Digital A&R Web site, which allows 
performing artists to submit music 
to DreamWorks Records. 
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QUICK CLAIMS 


Nationwide Insurance’s 
1,500 field claims ad- 
justers are using pen- 
tablet computers instead 
of clipboards and lap- 
tops to increase pro- 
ductivity. » 50 


SECURITY 


JOURNAL 


Security manager Vince 
Tuesday finds out that 
employees are security 
accidents waiting to 
happen, so managing 
their behavior is a big 
part of the job. Knowing 
all the latest technolo- 
gies won’t help here, but 
perhaps some human 
psychology will. » 52 


HANDS ON 


A new flat-panel mon- 
itor produces compel- 
ling 3-D stereo images 
that appear to reach 
out and grab you. And 
there’s no need for spe- 
cialized graphics cards 
or awkward glasses 
with this clever tech- 
nology. » 53 


SUPPLY CHAIN 


CHECKUP 


Supply chain event man- 
agement tools are costly, 
but they provide a real- 
time look at the chain 
and rapid response to 
trouble. » 54 


QUICKSTUDY 


Buses are hardware 
paths that link a com- 
puter’s microprocessor 
with memory chips and 
devices with which it 
communicates. Learn 
more about front- and 
backside buses in this 
week’s primer. » 58 





ME TADIRECTORIES 
TAKE ROOT SLOWLY 


METADIRECTORIES CAN COORDINATE CHANGES TO ALL APPLICATION DIRECTORIES. They may 
actually store copies of some or all directory information, or they may act as 
traffic cops, channeling information requests to specific directory systems. 
In either case, metadirectories aim to provide data consistency across all 
directories and make the process of updating across them 
faster and easier. But metadirectories haven’t taken off yet, 

because those who implement them must overcome both 

technical and political hurdles. 





Mainsoft Offers Tool 
For Visual Studio 


Using Visual MainWin from software 
vendor Mainsoft Corp., Microsoft 
Visual Studio developers can now 
build one application and port it 
simultaneously to Windows, IBM's 
AIX, Sun Microsystems Inc.'s 
Solaris, Hewlett-Packard Co.'s 
HP-UX and Linux, according to San 
Jose-based Mainsoft. 

The application is available for a 
free 30-day trial at the company’s 
Web site at www.mainsoft.com/ 
eval. It provides a package for C++ 
developers to concurrently write 
applications for five platforms at 
one time. The package sells for 
$2,495 per developer and is avail- 
able for Solaris, HP-UX, AIX and 
Red Hat Inc.'s Linux. 


Macromedia to Ship 
ColdFusion Version 5 


San Francisco-based Macromedia 
Inc. last week announced Cold- 
Fusion Server 5, a new version of 
the flagship application server 
Macromedia acquired in its merger 
with Newton, Mass.-based Allaire 
Corp. in January. Server 5 includes 
a new Log File analysis tool for find- 
ing and fixing setting errors. 

ColdFusion enterprise edition for 
Windows and HP-UX will ship in 
June at a cost of $4,995 per serv- 
er. Enterprise edition support for 
Linux and Solaris is slated to be 
available in August. 


VA Linux Unveils 
Latest NAS Appliance 


VA Linux Systems Inc. has released 
its second entry into the network- 
attached storage (NAS) market. 
The 9450 NAS appliance offers a 
scalable unit for online data archiv- 
ing, application server storage and 
shared data storage on corporate 
networks. 

The 9450 offers file sharing 
across multiple operating systems, 
including Linux, Unix, Windows and 
Mac OS, according to the Fremont, 
Calif.-based company. It also in- 
cludes a Web-based management 
interface and a Global Status Moni- 
tor, giving customers a way to cen- 
trally manage VA Linux NAS appli- 
ances in their networks. Pricing 
starts at approximately $30,000. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Insurance Company 
Deploys Pen ‘Tablets | 


| ing wheel so agents can use the 


Nationwide says technology cuts 
adjusters’ estimate times in half | 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
ATIONWIDE In- 
surance Co. 
in Columbus, 
Ohio, has de- 
ployed 1,500 pen 
tablet computers to increase 
the productivity of its agents 
who handle auto and property 
damage claims in the field. 
Although pen tablet com- 
puters are still rare in the 
workplace, according to ana- 
lysts, the devices from Fujitsu 
PC Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif., 
were a clear hardware choice 


for Nationwide over laptop | 


computers and handhelds, said 
Mary Johnston, chief officer of 
claims solutions in Nation- 
wide’s IT department 

Prior to the introduction of 
tablet technology last summer, 
Nationwide field adjusters 


used laptops, which meant 


they had to take handwritten | 
notes on clipboards and then | 


later enter the data into their 
laptops, Johnston said. 


“Using tablet computers, the | 


agents are right there with the 
customer, and they can touch 
the data one time, which is 
more productive ... and gives 


us the ability to service cus- | 


tomers twice as fast,” she said. 
Adjusters input data by tap- 
ping a stylus on an on-screen 
keyboard or by using a hand- 
writing recognition program 


installed in the Fujitsu Stylistic | 
3400S. The device weighs 3.2 | 
are | 


Ib., and its dimensions 
about ll by 8.5 by 1 in. The ad- 
justers input the data accord- 
ing to certain forms in software 
on each client and then con- 
nect via dial-up modems to 
centralized customer databas- 
es in Columbus. The 10.4-in. 
screens are outdoor-viewable, 
| akey factor for Nationwide ad- 
justers who work indoors and 


| tionwide use to run its casualty 
| insurance software package. 


Adjusters can take digital | 


| photographs of damages and 
| use the tablets to upload the 


spot, 


images to the corporate data- 
base. They can also attach 
printers to the tablets, making 


it possible to print claim 


checks for customers on the | 


claims manager 
Elmer Nance. Most estimates 
now take five to 15 
from start to finish — half the 


said 


minutes | 


time they took when adjusters | 


had to take and tran- 
scribe them, Nance said. 
Laptops would be too awk- 
ward to use in the field, John- 
ston added. 
Handheld 
have large enough screens to 
display the car diagrams that 
agents use to pinpoint damages 


notes 


computers don’t 


‘Sony, HP Halt 


Data Storage 


| BY LUCAS MEARIAN 


Two of the top three vendors 
of Digital Data Storage (DDS) 
tape say they will no longer de- 
velop future lines of the popu- 
lar data backup product, while 
the third producer said it has 
no “current” plans to continue 
its line. 

Sony Electronics Inc.’s Tape 
Streamer Products Division 
said last week that it will re- 
place the 10-year-old Digital 
Audio Tape (DAT) technology 
with its own Advanced Intelli- 
gent Tape (AIT) line. Hewlett- 
Packard Co. announced its de- 


| parture from future DDS incar- 


nations last year. 
Meanwhile, Scotts Valley, 
Calif.-based Seagate Technolo- 


of doing our due diligence,” 


said Bob Hawkins, director of 
product line management for | 
| Travan/DDS at Seagate. “To- 


day, internally, I don’t have a 
committed program.” 
Sony product manager Sat- 


NATIONWIDE’S adjusters can view 
Btn ecm coc ce nee weet 


and costs for parts, Johnston 
Plus, many handhelds 
wouldn’t have enough process- 
ing power to run the auto in- 
surance software that itemizes 
hundreds of vehicle models, 
nor would they have enough 


said. 


uture Digital 
roducts 


preet Singh said that although 
the firm had seen an increase 
in DDS sales for the four years 
prior to 2000, those sales took 


| a 15% to 20% dive last year. He 


| gy Inc. said last week that it has | 
no plans to come out with a | 
| new version of its DDS-5 prod- 
| uct line. “We are in the process 
| out. The $3,400 machines run | 
Windows NT 4.0, which Na- | 


| in the marketplace, 


} users 


added that the DDS technolo- 
gy had almost reached an end 


and didn’t have enough capaci- | 
ty to lure Sony into producing | 
| nology will provide 800GB per 


Beyond 
DDS 


The three major manu- 
facturers of Digital 
Data Storage are look- 
ing past the technology. 
SONY: Shipping an enhanced 
version of its own Advanced In- 
telligent Tape technology, AIT-1 
expects to ship AIT-3 by end of 
the third quarter 


the next version. 
The latest incar- 
nation of the DAT 
technology is the 
DDS-4 with 40GB 
of compressed ca- 
pacity and speeds 
up to 4.8M bit/sec. 
Robert Amatru- 
da, an analyst at 
IDC in Framing- 
ham, Mass., said 
DDS is the most 
common tape 
drive technology 


and although sales 
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power to compress photos. 
Use of the pen tablets hasn't 
been an automatic fit. Nation- 
wide had to rig up its own cus- 
tom carrying hold 
agents’ cameras, printers, ca- 
bles and pen tablets. The case 
attaches with velcro to a steer- 


case to 


tablets while sitting in their 
cars, Nance said. 

Also, he said, the handwrit- 
ing recognition software re- 


| quires a learning curve, which 


is one part of the three-hour 

training on the devices. 
Because insurance claims 

estimate files are quite large, 


Nationwide has ruled out wire- 


| less usage for now. 


The market for pen tablet 


| computers is small, with Fujit- 
| su commanding 70% of sales. 


Global sales last year were 
$528 million, according to IDC 
in Framingham, Mass. 

Pen tablets are especially 
valuable in vertical industry 
applications where they re- 
place a clipboard, said analyst 
Ken Dulaney at Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gartner Inc. D 


he said. “It takes a long time to 
transition users away from that 
technology.” 

Park Ridge, N.J.-based Sony 
Electronics, which has been 
shipping its enhanced AIT-1 
drives since January, said it in- 
creased the performance of the 
drive speed from 3M bit/sec. to 
4M bit/sec. and dropped its list 
price to $1,249 to appeal to its 
lower-end customers. 

The AIT technology will of- 
fer up to 1OOGB per cartridge 
with AIT-3 starting in the third 
quarter of this year. The tech- 


cartridge before 
the end of the 
decade, Sony said. 
Sony said it is 
committed to sup- 
porting the almost 
8 million drives it 
has sold during the 
past decade. The 
company expects 
to sell 80,000 AIT 
drives annually. 
HP announced 
in August that it 
wouldn’t produce 


are slowing, “it still 
has life left in it.” 
“You don’t end 
them and_ have 
jump onto 


something _ else,” 


HP: Will switch to making a 


low-end version of digital linear 


tape technology 


SEAGATE: No replacement 
designated; the company has 
no plans to release a new ver- 
sion of its DDS-5 line 


any future DDS-5 
products and 
would switch to 
making a low-end 
version of digital 
linear tape tech- 
nology. D 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PLACE 


IN TECHNOLOGY SINCE 
BILL HEWLETT’S GARAGE. 


Announcing the 2nd Annual = http://ctoforum.infoworld.com 





The CTO Forum is the only event of its kind, created by CTOs for CTOs. For three PE SME ACCA OU ORO eel RO MCRL RU ICL CRS 
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Best-Laid Security Plans 


TECHNOLOGY 
Human Factor Derails 


No security technology can protect a company’s 
IT systems from the risks posed by legitimate users 


BY VINCE TUESDAY 
D LIKE TO BELIEVE that for every 
security problem I face, there's a 
technical product 
products that can solve it. How- 


or suite of 
ever, some problems are too sub- 
tle and entirely too complicated to be 
solved through a technical approach. 
Any computer system to- 
day has users, and people 
never do what the design- 
ers expect. Humans are in- 
quisitive and inventive, yet 
lazy and ignorant. If they’re 
not downright malicious, 
nearly all are incompetent 
outside their particular 
area of skill. They also like 
to fiddle and play, leading 
to computer systems that 
seem bound to fail. 
Like everyone else, I en- 


eee 


joy exploring the possibili- 
ties of a system. I've some- 
what 
could genuinely be called 


times even caused 
security incidents. But in 
the I've learned 
some valuable lessons. Thanks to the 
mistakes of others, I’ve never scored in 
my own goal while testing a virus. I’ve 


process, 


seen this happen enough times that I 
limit my tests to the relative safety of 
the EICAR test virus (see glossary). 

When I’m tasked with protecting an 
environment, I consider the human 
risk. Traditionally, I’ve done this by try- 
ing to make the system foolproof. But 
every time, a bigger fool than I ever 
imagined comes along and proves me 
to be the fool for thinking I could cover 
all the angles. This has led me to the in- 
escapable conclusion that something 
must be done to reduce the risk posed 
by users. 


The FUD Factor 


Many security teams solve this prob- 
lem with fear, uncertainty and doubt 
(FUD). “Do x, or your data will be lost,” 
they say. Fear is a good short-term mo- 
tivator. But the more we fear some- 
thing, the stronger our urge to investi- 
gate becomes, to check that the fear is 
justified. And when we find that some- 


SECURITY 
MANAGER'S 
JOURNAL 


one misled us, we never trust his warn 
ings again. 

Humans adapt, so we quickly be- 
come accustomed to whatever level of 
fear originally motivated us. When 
you drive past a pileup on the freeway, 
you slow down for the next few miles, 
but soon afterward, you’re speeding 

again. 

In my view, our best hope 
is to show users the conse- 
quences of their 
and educate them about the 
reasons why we ask them to 
take precautions. 

This is a fairly radical 
approach in information 


actions 


security circles, where 
much 
dom comes from military 
and government environ- 
ments that require one to 
follow without 
question. The government 
mind-set leads to policy- 
cam- 
paigns. List the rules, in- 
form users of what they 
must do, and your job is complete; 
Pavlovian training does the rest. But 
I've never seen this work in the com- 
mercial world. 

Instead, I want to coerce users into 
performing in the correct manner. Us- 
ing techniques from advertising, I hope 
to modify their behavior toward my 
goal. I’ve started with one of the softer 
advertising methods: bribery. 

It began with the run-up to Christ- 
mas. For many security teams, this is a 
nightmarish time. As staff hours short- 
en in other departments, account shar- 
ing becomes the norm to allow the 
skeleton crew to provide the same cov- 
erage. The annoyance of having to re- 
spond to an off-hours incident is at its 
worst on a holiday. 

Christmas is also a time of giving, and 
for many users of e-mail systems, files 
are the gift of choice. Disguised as fairy 
lights for your screen or joke movies 
with Santa, wave after wave of malicious 
code washes up against our defenses. 

This year, we tried something differ- 
ent: We didn’t place obvious notices 


conventional wis- 


orders 


based awareness 


| laden 


| This was the first 
threat. How did this bypass normal es- | 


warning of the dire consequences of 
opening these attachments. We didn’t 
forbid them. We also didn’t rely on our 
detection to spot and stop them, since 
they mutate too quickly. Instead, we 
gave people who left these attachments 


unopened some real tinsel to decorate | 


their work areas, so they didn’t have to 
use a virtual equivalent. 
Did it work? Well, we didn’t get a ma- 


licious code outbreak. We believe the | 
volume of code circulated was lower. | 


Was it our tinsel? Was it our defenses? 
Was this just a quiet year for virus-laden 
virtual fairy lights? We don’t know. 


Taking a Different Tack 


Bribery isn’t always enough, however. 
For every carrot, we also need a stick. 
One of our biggest risks is users who 
open attachments without any thought. 
To politely punish them, we have de- 
signed a mind-bogglingly dull course ex- 
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THISWEEK SGLOSSARY 


Eicar.com: An antivirus test file freely 
available from the European Institute for 
Anti Virus Research (EICAR) that you 
can use to test antivirus software. The 
file can’t spread or cause any damage, 
but you can use it to confirm that your 
antivirus protections are working well. 
EICAR is a member-based organization 
for IT professionals that's dedicated to 
stopping the “writing and proliferation 
of malicious code like computer viruses 
or Trojan horses and against computer 
crime, fraud and the misuse of comput- 
ers or networks.” 


LINKS: 


www.eicar.org: EICAR’s Web site 
includes a download page for the 
Eicar.com antivirus test file. 


www.portsdb.org: Seeing strange 
activity on a port? Use the Internet 
Ports Database Web site to track down 
what it might be. The Web interface is 
useful, but the Domain Name System 
interface is extremely clever for a quick 
lookup. 


SECURITY BOOKSHELF: 


plaining, repeatedly, how to not open a | 


file. “All you have to do is not click here. 
Watch, I’m not clicking now; you see?” 


At first, we give users a 15-minute | 


course. Then we watch for multiple of- 
fenders. If we see a cascade of virus- 
the 
again, they’re given a longer course on 
how to not open a file. The tedium 


e-mails from Same users 


should put them back on the right track. | 
Of course, it’s possible to be too secu- | 
rity-aware. We change our alert level, | 
based on our understanding of the | 
| threats to our company. Once, in prepa- 
ration for a period of expected high 
raise | 
awareness and get our staffers to keep 


risk, we worked very hard to 


their eyes peeled. 
Then, at 8 o'clock one evening, a very 


| senior manager phoned me at home 
| and began the conversation by asking, 


“Where are we on countering the ex- 


tortion threat about hacking our sys- | 


tems tomorrow?” Did I panic? Oh, yes. 
I'd heard of this 


calation channels? 
After a few hours, I tracked down the 


| source of the threat and boiled it all | 
| down to something much less panic- 
| worthy. Like many IT teams, our devel- 
| opers use pagers to pass along messages. 

One team went to a local bar to relax, | 
| while a team member — call him Bill — 


stayed in the office to finish coding. 


Bill sent what he must have thought | 
| was a humorous pager message to the 


better solve security problems. Contact him at vince.tuesday@hushmail.com or head to the Security Manager's Journal interactive forum 


Here's a classic book on Internet 
sleuthing: The Cuckoo’s Egg, by 
Clifford Stoll (Pocket Books, 2000). 
A75-cent discrepancy in accounting 
records starts the author on an investi- 
gation that uncovers hackers in his 
system who appear to be participating 
in international espionage. An astro- 
nomer who is initially unfamiliar with 
computer security, his experiences 
guide both experienced professionals 
and newcomers through some of the 
challenges of the field, without getting 
bogged down in technical details. 
Though not new (it was originally pub- 
lished in 1989), this book is a fascinat- 
ing, accessible read. 


group. Unfortunately, when the group 
received the page, the combination of a 
rounds and their heightened 
awareness of security led them to mis- 
read the intention of the message as 
malicious. 

But instead of contacting the on-duty 
security staff to check out the threat be- 
fore escalating it to me, they decided 
that this was urgent and went directly 
to top management. Each time the mes- 
sage was passed among managers, it 
was retold and became more exaggerat- 
ed until I received the call that an attack 
was imminent. 

As for the message that kicked off 
this major response, it simply read, 
“Your ass is on fire.” D 


few 


@ This week's journal is written by areal security manager, “Vince Tuesday,” whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager 
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D GRAPHICS — the term is 
widely bandied about, but what 
we're talking about is a 3-D 
object that’s viewable only as 
a two-dimensional representa- 
tion on a monitor’s screen. Yes, there 
have been a couple of true 3-D systems, 
but they’ve used specialized graphics 
cards and required the viewer to wear 
awkward glasses. But we’re ready to go 
beyond that. 

I've just been looking at a production 
prototype of a true 3-D flat-panel LCD 
display from Dimension Technologies 
Inc. in Rochester, N-Y. I’ve showed it to 
other people at Computerworld’s of- 
fices, and the reaction is the same in al- 
most every case: “Wow!” 

One moment, I’m looking at a normal 
desktop flat-panel monitor, no different 
from dozens of others. Then I invoke 
the demo, which is a series of still im- 
ages in stereoscopic 3-D. Most of the 
images give the startling impression 
that you could reach in and grab some- 
thing in the picture, whether it’s a pho- 
tograph, a 3-D model or an illustration. 

This display works by showing two 
slightly different images at once, just 
like an old stereopticon. But instead of 
presenting them side by side, it inter- 
leaves them in vertical stripes. A direc- 
tional layer inside the thin-film transis- 
tor panel points each image to one side, 
so that it can be seen only with one eye. 


What's the Catch? 


OK, 3-D is wonderful, but how good, 
how much and how restrictive is it? 

Image quality is a bit lower than I ex- 
pected. Since the screen shows two im- 


ages, the final composite has only half 


the resolution and seems slightly fuzzy. 
This is more noticeable on photograph- 
ic images with fine detail. Vector graph- 
ic images with relatively flat surfaces 
look much sharper than photos. 

The viewing position is critical. The 
monitor is designed for use at about 
arm’s length. To get your head in the 
correct side-to-side position, Dimen- 
sion Technologies puts a small red 
diode on the front panel. If you can 


see the red, you need to move your | 


head to one side or the other until the 
diode appears dark. If you stand up and 
step back, the image changes. You can 
still tell it’s 3-D, but many images don’t 
work right. 

And the cost? This 15.1-in. monitor, 
complete with Windows-based soft- 
ware, costs just $1,699. That’s about 
triple the current street price for a 15-in. 
LCD monitor, but it’s still within reach 
of users who really need 3-D. There’s 
also an 18.1-in. version, with 1,280-by- 
960-pixel (SXGA) resolution, at $6,999. 


Dimension 
Technologies 
Inc. 

Rochester, N.Y. 
www.dti3D.com 


TECHNOLOGY 


For either, you need a 500-MHz CPU, 
128MB of main memory and a compati- 
ble graphics card. Digital Technologies 
recommends Elsa cards or others that 
use graphics chips from Nvidia Corp. in 
Santa Clara, Calif. For my tests, I used 
Santa Ana, Calif-based I/OMagic 
Corp.’s GeForce2 GXS card with 32MB 
of video memory. This specific card 





wasn’t on the “approved” list, but it 


worked fine. 


Going Beyond Gee Whiz 

So great, I’ve seen an eye-popping 
demo of individual, unrelated images. 
The question is, what is 3-D viewing 
useful for in the real world? I see sever- 
al major areas where the ability to view 


true 3-D 
Without 


Glasses 


No smoke, no mirrors, just clever technology 
in a flat-panel monitor that makes you want 
to reach into the screen. By Russell Kay 


a3 


3-D images may dramatically improve 
productivity or marketing potential, in 
cluding the following: 

1. Industrial design. Computer-aided de 
sign and manufacturing drawings and 
objects modeled in 3-D are natural can- 
didates. The ability to manipulate and 
rotate such objects while viewing them 
in 3-D would enable designers to better 
see what the finished product will look 
like. In the automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, the traditional way to view im- 
portant candidate designs for new vehi- 
cles is via a life-size clay model that 
takes several people weeks to create 
While 3-D 
replace that, it could be used carefully 
and cost effectively to evaluate many 
more designs. 

2. Medicine. Many of today’s imaging 
including 
scans, ultrasound and magnetic reso- 


viewing won't completely 


technologies, tomographic 


nance imaging, present a doctor with 
either a single flat image or a succes- 
sion of image “slices” that must be 
viewed individually. The ability to put 
these together into a single 3-D view 
should aid both individual diagnosis 
and basic research. Also, a 3-D view 
could help a surgeon train on simula 
tions or better navigate instruments 
within a patient’s body. 

3. Architecture, real estate, interior design. 
Visualizing houses and other buildings 
in 3-D space is clearly more powerful 
and gives much more information than 
any number of 2-D photographs. For 
designers, buyers, builders and archi- 
tects, 3-D images are likely to be an im- 
portant tool, replacing expensive hand- 
rendered and custom-built models. 

4. Satellite and aerial imagery. Stereoscop- 
ic 3-D imaging has for years been an im- 
portant tool for aerial-photo interpreta- 
tion. Adapting such activities to a direct 
view 3-D monitor should help speed up 
the scanning of images from satellites 
and photo reconnaissance aircraft, and it 
may well improve the amount of infor- 
mation that’s quickly available. 

5. Games and simulations. Several of the 


| demo images I saw were taken from ac- 


tual computer games. A battlefield with 
realistic geography and aircraft flying 
through the scene takes on consider- 
able new impact and involves the play- 
er much more than normal monitor im- 
ages. But expanded versions of this 
same technology could also be used to 
train and test astronauts, pilots, tank 
drivers and ship captains in special- 
ly designed simulation environ 
ments. Adding 3-D makes the ex 
perience much more realistic and the 
training both faster and more effective 
6. Porn. Every imaging technology since 
stone carving and cave painting has 
been used for the portrayal of erotic 
and pornographic images. There’s no 
reason to think that 3-D viewing won’t 
join the list. As much as we might pre- 
fer to ignore this use, rest assured it will 
be there. D 
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TECHNOLOGY 


POLICING 
THE 
SUPPLY 
CHAIN 


supply chain event 
management tools provide 
real-time monitoring and quick 
fixes. By Marc L. Songini 


WO AND A HALF YEARS AGO, Cardinal Glass 
IG’s legacy systems were making it a weak 
link in one key customer’s supply chain. 
The system, a hodgepodge of homegrown 
and third-party applications, caused so many errors 
that it was “shameful and embarrassing,” says Dan 
Peterson, director of corporate information systems 
at the Minneapolis-based maker of glass products. But 
when the customer decided that its products re- 
quired delivery on a just-in-time basis, with lead 
times of just hours, there was no way the existing 
supply chain management applications could keep 
up the pace. 
Luckily, Cardinal found that by bolting on supply 
chain event management (SCEM) applications from 
Minneapolis-based HighJump Software, it could de- 


liver products at nearly 100% accuracy. “We probably 


cut the error rate by 90%,” Peterson says. 

Cardinal, like more and more companies, is using 
SCEM applications to speed up and smooth out con- 
nections with suppliers and customers. 

SCEM applications let companies see — in real 


time, or as close as possible — if their existing sup- 
ply chain management (SCM) systems are working. 
The applications run on or are attached to an SCM 
server and get updates on supply chain activity 
through software connectors. Depending on preset 
rules and benchmarks, SCEM software can monitor 
SCM applications, run simulations of supply chain 
scenarios, automatically take control of the supply 
chain or send out alerts to end users. 

Anomalies, such as a discrepancy in an order, will 
trigger responses, making the system more sensitive 
to real-time needs, say analysts. 

Cardinal did contemplate replacing its legacy en- 
terprise resource planning (ERP) system but felt that 
a new ERP system wouldn’t provide the adaptability 
and forecasting abilities required to meet the chal- 
lenges it faced in optimizing order fulfillment execu- 
tion, says Peterson. Cardinal officials decided that 
they needed software that would address errors in 
the system on the fly, he explains — something tradi- 
tional supply chain management and ERP systems 
wouldn't be able to do. 
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At Cardinal, when an order is received, inventory 
is checked immediately for availability. If a shortage 
is detected, the HighJump system will send an alert 
via e-mail to the customer. This speeds up the supply 
chain, reducing lead times and meeting the cus- 
tomer’s goals, says Peterson. 

There were bottom-line benefits, too: The new 
system cut by about two-thirds the amount of man- 
power needed to compensate for errors such as in- 
ventory erroneously being marked “in” when it was- 
n't there or shipments being sent incorrectly. 

While SCEM elements have been around for some 
time, the market has begun to come into its own only 
during the past year or so. SCEM applications attach 
to current SCM, warehouse management and legacy 
supply chain execution systems and view and report 
on their activities. More specifically, SCEM applica- 
tions can write and modify purchase orders, mark 
goods received and trigger payments to suppliers. 
Some vendors are embedding SCEM components 
into their offerings — SAP AG and J.D. Edwards & 
Co. are beginning to add new modules, for example 

or offering them as stand-alone products. The 
fledgling SCEM software market will be worth $100 
million in 2001, says Michael Bittner, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc. in Boston. 

Analysts note that the products come in a variety 
of flavors: Some let companies monitor their extend 
ed supply chains, which includes checking suppliers’ 
and carriers’ performances — how they’re meeting 
their deadlines and where inventory is at any given 
point in the supply chain. 

The key is the real-time visibility and the ability to 
react to events such as the breakdown of a truck on a 
highway. For example, the system that originally 
planned such a trip may have been using variables 
that are now weeks old; the SCEM system starts do- 
ing calculations based on a new cycle based on days 
or hours as opposed to weeks of lead time, according 
to Bittner. 

“SCEM is like the watchdog of the supply chain,” 
notes an SAP spokesman. 

The cost of SCEM software varies depending on 
the size of the implementation, but it typically starts 
in the hundreds of thousands of dollars and will 
“probably make you choke before you finish,” says 
Sharon Ward, an analyst at Hurwitz Group Inc. in 
Framingham, Mass. But firms with unpredictability 
in their supply chains, such as those that make con- 
sumer goods or fashion products, find SCEM prod- 
ucts especially worth the price, Ward says. 

That’s because their greatest usefulness is their 


Supply Chain Watchdog 


SCEM systems let users 
view their extended sup- 
ply chain operations from 
a central point. SCEM 
applications extract data 
about users’ warehouse- 
management, transporta- 
tion and logistics, and in- 
ventory and execution 
systems for monitoring 
and simulation. 


An end user sends an order toa 
supplier for 100 cans of blue paint 
to be shipped to auto factory. 
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ability to respond to unplanned events and anom- 
alies in a supply chain operation, says Ward. 

SCEM-related tools are just now starting to re- 
place manual methods of event management, which 
rely on time-consuming phone and fax procedures, 
says Karen Peterson, an analyst at Gartner Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. “[SCEM applications] all have vari- 
ous levels of integration capabilities and real-time in- 
formation,” she says. 

SCEM applications will eventually become stan- 
dard in large enterprises, say analysts. “ERP and sup- 
ply chain planning systems are dismal at helping 
companies understand real-time events in their sup- 
ply chain,” says Peterson. “As a result, most enterpris- 
es are forced to operate off of static lead times, stan- 
dard costs and predefined transportation modes and 
routes, with little insight into the true opportunities 
and problems brewing in their supply chain.” 

One company that’s relying on supply chain vigi- 
lance is Hunt Corp., a Statesville, N.C.-based maker 
and distributor of office supplies and graphics prod- 
ucts. “We constantly monitor critical success factors 
within the supply chain to ensure that we are meet- 
ing both our and our customers’ objectives,” says Ted 
Raiman, director of supply chain logistics at Hunt. 
Since 1998, the firm has relied on MFG/Pro software 
from Carpinteria, Calif.-based QAD Inc. for procure- 
ment and supply chain automation. 

“Without the capability to monitor critical supply 
chain processes, we could never achieve our objec- 
tives to improve productivity, lower costs and im- 
prove service,” Raiman says. Hunt is investigating at- 
taching decision support software to its system as 
well. The company relies on a few software tools that 
periodically capture data about days to ship, invento- 
ry turns and purchase price variations. 

Such a responsive system is key at Atlanta-based 
K&G Mens Center Co., a high-volume clothing retail- 
er with 63 warehouses nationwide. 

Before K&G started using an SCEM system, re- 
solving problems such as ordering discrepancies 
could take as long as two weeks. Scott Saban, presi- 
dent of operations and information systems at K&G, 
says the system the company recently deployed can 
handle exceptions within 48 hours, which is key be- 
cause the stores are open only three days a week and 
timely inventory placement is crucial. 

Before its StoreWorks SCEM system went live, 
K&G had to handle all inventory, order processing 
and exceptions manually. 

“This system worked fine, as long as there were no 
problems,” Saban says. But if problems arose, it 


The SCEM system is alerted and 
automatically orders 20 cans from 
an alternate supplier to fill the order. 


ALERT 


SCEM SYSTEM 


Supply transaction system 
sends a message that the 
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Links inthe Chain 


SCEM lets users simulate, analyze, monitor, control and automate functions in the supply 
chain. Some of the players offering such products include the following: 


VENDOR Lie) 


Viewlocity 
Vigilance 
SeeCommerce 


Industri-Matematik 


International Corp. inventory 


Manhattan Associates Inc. 
J.D. Edwards & Co., SAP AG 
SupplyWorks Inc. 


meant “goods would still be sitting in the back room 
and not on the selling floor.” 

Using the Connected Store application from STS 
Systems, part of the Quebec-based NSB Group, K&G 
monitors its receipts daily and generates flags when 
it detects anomalies. By flagging problems right from 
the store floor, the company has saved about 
$100,000 in savings by not having to do emergency 
drop shipments. 

Connected Store, installed this past year, links to 
the company’s core STS R12 merchandise system, 
which handles purchase orders, automatically 
matches invoices and prepares the checks. 

K&G can resolve almost 100% of problems on the 
spot. Saban says he expects to see a reduction of 
$250,000 in inventory costs and about 100 days of 
saved time during receiving processes this year. 

At Fort Worth, Texas-based furniture maker Bom- 
bay Co., there are “inventory police” applications in 
place to take action on glitches, says Roger Tyler, 
vice president of planning and allocations at the 
firm. The company uses STS software, as well as 
Score, a forecasting and replenishment application 
from NonStop Solutions Inc. San Francisco. 

Score automatically matches Bombay’s current 
product levels to its stores’ needs, sending daily mes- 
sages to distribution planners to alert them to any 
problems such as late-arriving inventory or short- 
outs. Additionally, the Bombay system continually 
reviews supply chain statistics to evaluate the most 
cost-efficient process of maintaining product levels. 
“This has allowed us to become proactive to a prob- 
lem, rather than reactive,” says Tyler. The company’s 


ALTERNATE 
SUPPLY WAREHOUSE 


Application called Supply Web provides logistics visibility 
Monitoring suite extracts data and makes notifications 
SeeChain suite combines analysis with workflow 


Vivaldi Net Series views physical movement of 


Collaborate gives visibility to online data 
Offer SCEM functions as part of ERP and SCM offerings 


Supply Works Max provides supplier-oriented SCEM functions 


goal is to shave average inventory-carrying costs 15% 
to 20% this year and cut a similar amount next year. 

Not everyone is rushing to implement SCEM prod- 
ucts. Such applications may now be more appropri- 
ate only for the biggest enterprises, such as a Ford 
Motor Co. or other global giants, says David Cald- 
well, vice president of logistics at the pool products 
division of flow control maker Hayward Industries 
Inc. in Elizabeth, N.J. The firm is now rolling out a 
multimillion-dollar supply chain optimization sys- 
tem based on software from SynQuest Inc. in At- 
lanta. Hayward plans to slash $10 million the first 
year by reducing carrying costs and aims to double 
that savings within the next two years, Caldwell says. 

While Caldwell thinks SCEM software products 
will become commonplace, Hayward has to get its 
basic supply chain system in place before rolling 
them out, he says. “We’ve got to get our internal 
house in order,” he says. “I don’t anticipate [imple- 
menting SCEM] in the next 12 months.” 

To make the technology work, a company must 
have departments and partners that are willing to 
share SCM data, says AMR’s Bittner. 

Moreover, SCEM can require special software 
hooks to tie into legacy systems to extract data, he 
says, but there are enterprise application integration 
connectors that can be used. 

Despite obstacles, analysts say they believe there’s 
room for growth for the technology — particularly in 
the wireless world. Peterson predicts that SCEM will 
become key in places where users don’t have PC ac- 
cess but need supply chain data, such as in the fields 
of transportation and warehouse management. D 


The remaining 20 units 
are shipped to the factory. 
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SUPPLY 
WAREHOUSE 


order is 20 cans short. 


SUPPLY 
CHAIN 
EXECUTION 


The order is processed on a system 
with an attached SCEM application. 
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The supply warehouse is short on 
paint; it can ship only 80 cans. 
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G The order is fulfilled. 





DATA APPEARS all over 
the IT landscape in most companies, from 
payroll systems and human resources to 


MPLOYEE-CENTRIC 


e-mail and network operating systems. 
Each application a user logs into stores his 
name and other attributes in its own inter- 
nal directory. And users may be logged into 
a dozen or more applications within an 
organization. 

When people leave a company, their user accounts 
should be updated on each system, but they often 
aren't. The names of former employees may be off 
the payroll system, but their accounts could very 
well linger in the e-mail system and other places 
until administrators finally update them. 

Metadirectories can solve this problem by auto- 
matically coordinating changes to all application di- 
rectories. Metadirectories may actually store a copy 
of some or all directory information, or they may act 
as a traffic cop, redirecting information requests to 
specific directory systems. In either case, metadirec- 
tories aim to provide data consistency across all di- 
rectories and make the process of updating across 
directories faster and easier. 

But metadirectories haven't taken off yet, for sev- 
eral reasons. Implementing them involves technical 
challenges, and their benefits may not be easy to 
explain to top management. Also, people in differ- 
ent groups often administer the existing application 
directories 

The technical part isn’t difficult, says Jinx Walton, 
who, as director of computing services and systems 
development at the University of Pittsburgh, imple- 
mented a metadirectory. The hard part, she says, is 
getting the various groups involved to accept the 
concept of a central directory in the first place. 

Yet another issue is awareness. “Metadirectories 
are a great concept,” says Michael Hoch, a senior an- 
alyst at Aberdeen Group Inc. in Boston. But they 
have been slow to catch on, he says, “because direc- 
tories themselves have been slow to be adopted.” Or- 
ganizations that haven't yet recognized the value of a 
directory can’t be expected to seek a metadirectory. 
And many of the systems and applications that store 
common information don’t even have formal directo- 
ries; often, the so-called directory might be little 
more than an internal flat file listing authorized users. 

The introduction of Microsoft Corp.'s Active Di- 
rectory as a central part of Windows 2000 promised 
to usher in an era of enterprise directory usage, but 
Active Directory and Windows 2000 have experi- 
enced slower-than-expected adoption. And al- 
though Microsoft's applications will use Active 
Directory, it’s unlikely that all other enterprise 
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and Web applications will standardize on it. 

But as the number of directories within organiza- 
tions is increasing, metadirectories are starting to 
gain some traction. Novell Inc., iPlanet E-Commerce 
Solutions (an alliance between Sun Microsystems 
Inc. and Netscape Communications Corp.), Mi- 
crosoft, Critical Path Inc., Siemens AG, IBM and oth- 
ers offer metadirectories. However, those companies 
may not market them as such, and their focuses may 
differ, says Aaron Beaudoin, directory and security 
practice manager at ePresence Inc., a consultancy in 
Westboro, Mass 


Reaching Their Potential 

Setting up a metadirectory is complex, and outside 
assistance is usually required to install or configure 
it. On the technical side, existing directory and appli- 
cation schemata have to be mapped to the metadi- 
rectory schema. Administrators may need to clean 
up, transform or otherwise normalize the data. Data 
must also be maintained in the face of frequently 
changing information and applications. And if you 
intend to use the directory to automate administra- 
tive tasks, administrators will need to define and 
code business rules. Metadirectory products offer 
transformation engines, connectors and templates to 
simplify these technical tasks. 

A metadirectory’s purpose is to expedite access to 
shared information and ease the administration of 
multiple directories. “It presents all the information 
as a single view to the application instead of seeing 
individual silos,” says Beaudoin. 

With a metadirectory, administrators have to enter 
information only once. If a human resources group, 
for example, enters a new employee into its system, 
the system routes designated employee account data 
to the metadirectory, which in turn makes it available 
to other directories and applications. The new em- 
ployee then has an e-mail address, a phone extension 


The Missing Link: Metadirectories at a Glance 


Metadirectories synchronize common infor- 

mation (usually user account data) to be 
shared among enterprise directories, to ensure data 
consistency and automate the update process. 
Metadirectories do this either by redirecting directory 
changes or by acting as a central, intermediate direc- 
tory information store. 


This write-once, replicate~everywhere ap- 

proach allows user account changes initiated 
in one application to automatically propagate to other 
applications, without redundant data entry. An em- 
ployee termination in the human resources system, 


for example, can immediately inactivate accounts to 
the corporate database, e-mail and LAN. 


A metadirectory can be quite large, expen- 

sive and tricky to impiement. The process 
requires creating a schema and mapping schemas 
to each directory. And required code on the target 
systems can create integration problems. 


The idea of centralizing control of directory 

updates may face resistance within depart- 
ments that currently have complete control over their 
own applications. 


These uberdirectory 
connect enterprise d 
easier administratio 
them can be achalle 


and authorizations for appropriate applications. 

Once an organization has several directories and 
starts trying to maintain them, the need for a metadi- 
rectory quickly becomes apparent. For example, the 
University of Pittsburgh is using Novell’s DirXML to 
create a metadirectory that will act as “the authorita- 
tive source to feed all our other systems,” says Walton. 

The university has directory information in multi- 
ple directories such as student and human resources 
databases. “With DirXML, we will no longer have to 
maintain them individually,” Walton says. 

Setting up a metadirectory takes some work. Each 
directory uses a different database that stores data in 
different formats. Terms, abbreviations and syntax 
are different. The University of Pittsburgh merges 
information from multiple directories through Dir- 
XML’s XML-based transformation engine, which 
uses Extensible Stylesheet Language Transforma- 
tions and rules written in XML to automatically con- 
vert information into the correct format for the spe- 
cific directory. 

XML, however, is still new, and not all applications 
and directories can work with it. For those that aren’t 
XML-enabled, Novell provides a driver called a shim. 
The shim, which can take the form of Dynamic Link 
Libraries or Java archive files, acts as middleware be- 
tween the data source and DirXML’s transformation 
engine and must be provided or developed for each 
application. 

The payoff from a metadirectory can be signifi- 
cant. “We will no longer have to maintain these other 
directories,” which should produce big savings by re- 
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systems can inter- 
rectory systems for 
h, but implementing 
nge. By Alan Radding 


ducing the labor required to maintain multiple direc- 
tories, says Walton. 

And it should result in more accurate data. At one 
point, 1,500 people at the university were creating 
student accounts. She says the centralized approach 
will give the university better control of the process. 


Bell Canada International Inc. in Montreal turned to | 


Microsoft Metadirectory Services (MMS) when it 
needed to “simplify our infrastructure, which consist- 
ed of a lot of legacy systems,” says Francois Coallier, 
Bell Canada’s general manager of its IT practice. The 
telecommunications firm now consists of multiple 
companies brought together through acquisition. Cre- 
ating a metadirectory was a necessity in order for the 
resulting company to cut costs, Coallier notes. 

Bell Canada began by creating a central directory of 
all employees that pulled information from different 
data sources, including PeopleSoft HRMS, Netscape 
Mail, Microsoft Exchange Server and Lightweight Di- 
rectory Access Protocol (LDAP) directories. 

“To populate a profile of a Bell Canada employee, 
we need to get information from at least five sources,” 
says Pierre Lestage, a technical consultant at CGI 
Group Inc., a Montreal-based firm that provides on- 
site IT services for Bell Canada. This entailed exten- 
sive Visual Basic and Perl scripting, he says. 

Overall, Bell Canada maintains about 60 directory 
sources that need to be synchronized daily. “It was 
slow and costly, and we ended up with a pile of 
scripts,” Lestage says. 

With MMS, Bell Canada’s applications log into the 
metadirectory to retrieve profile information, which 


| information, 
| own data,” 


| get system, which can create problems. 





is cached for performance. MMS drives the flow of 
“but each application is the master of its 
Lestage explains. 

Rather than use a transformation engine to handle 


| differences between data sources, as DirXML does, 


MMS uses a connector approach — middleware that 
provides default schema mapping and transforma- 
tions. MMS includes connectors for common appli- 


cations and also provides general connectors, such as 


an LDAP connector. 

“We tested three or four of the connectors and are 
using two of them,” one for Windows NT and anoth- 
er for LDAP-compliant directories, says Lestage. 
Connectors, however, require some code on the tar- 
“Some sys- 
tems, especially mainframe systems, won’t accept 
foreign code,” Lestage says. 

For Bell Canada’s PeopleSoft application, the di- 
rectory team created a direct feed using file transfer 
protocol (FTP) because no connector was available. 


| To handle the FTP feed, the metadirectory team set 


up the incoming file by defining the number of en- 


tries per record and the variables, and specifying the 


| delimiters. MMS takes the file definition and puts 


| what it will get. Creating the file definition “is 


the data in the right places. 

MMS is very flexible in terms of what it will ac- 
cept, says Lestage, as long as you specify in advance 
pretty 
easy to do by yourself,” he adds. 

Although the operational benefits of a metadirecto- 
ry — efficient administration and automation — quick- 
ly become apparent, and the technical issues are man- 


| ageable, organizational issues remain a key obstacle, IT 


| getting the executives to buy in.” D 


professionals say. 
LAN administrator Curtis Parker, who’s working on 
a DirXML-based metadirectory at Utah’s Division of 
Information Technology Services, can attest to that. 
“It really is a political issue,” he says. “We’ve 
proven the technology can do this. Now it is a prob- 
lem of bringing the business process together and 


Radding is a freelance writer in Newton, Mass. He can 
be reached at radding@mediaone.net. 
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HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


Buses: 


Front-side and Backside 


BY ALAN JOCH 
ROP A 450-horse- 
power, 10-cylin- 
der Dodge Viper 
engine into your 
vintage Yugo, and 

you'll have the hottest wheels 

this side of Bosnia, right? 

Maybe, unless the transmis- 

sion melts down, the axles 

crumble and the body panels 

fly off like a barn roof in a 

tornado. 

In just the same way, savvy 
computer users know that 
merely plugging a top-end mi- 
croprocessor into an untuned 
computer system doesn’t guar- 
antee a satisfying improve- 
ment in overall performance. 
And venturing farther under 
the hood, the speed and effi- 
ciency of the CPU itself de- 
pends to a considerable degree 
on the front-side bus that engi- 
neers have designed into the 
processing chip set, as the 
CPU and other chips associat- 
ed with it are known. 

An essential aspect of the 
CPU's actual performance is 
the speed of the front-side bus, 
the main pipeline a CPU uses 
to communicate with the rest 
of the system. Today’s front- 
side buses, like the 400-MHz 
conduit in the Pentium 4, shut- 
tle data back and forth at a rate 
more than three times faster 
than the Pentium III's 133-MHz 
front-side bus. 

By contrast, the backside 
bus, which confines itself to 
handling cache data, actually 
runs at the clock speed of the 
CPU. In ancient times (circa 
the mid-1990s), the backside 
bus was an important way to 
keep data on the move. Intel 
Corp.’s Pentium II and Pen- 
tium Pro both used a so-called 
off-chip cache, which held fre- 
quently used data nearer (in 
both distance and the time 
needed to access it) to the 


main processing unit than data | 
that was held in conventional | 
memory. A_ wire bonding | 


Buses are hardware paths that link a computer’s mi- 
croprocessor with memory chips and devices it 
communicates with. A front-side bus connects the 
CPU to main memory and to peripheral buses that 
run to such system components as disk drives, 
modems and network cards. A backside bus is a rel- 
atively high-speed link that the CPU uses to pass in- 
formation to and from external cache memory, 
most often the Level 2 cache. Buses are frequently 
described by their speed, expressed in megahertz. 


(L2) cache resource and shut- 
tled data between the two des- 
tinations at the clock rate of 
the CPU. Intel’s rivals, like Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Inc. in 
Sunnyvale, Calif, soon began 
using the same tactic. 


On- and Off-Chip 


There were trade-offs in an 
off-chip cache design, howev- 
er. The cost of producing a 
two-chip set was higher than 
single-chip designs, and the 
two separate elements took up 
precious real estate on the 
motherboard. In addition, the 
first Pentium systems to use 
the backside bus arrangement 
came with custom — and very 
expensive — static RAM for 
the cache. 

More recently, microproces- 
sor engineers have taken the 
next logical step in CPU-to- 
cache communications: they 
have integrated the L2 cache 
into the CPU’s own silicon 
substrate. This shrinks the real 
estate requirements of the pro- 
cessing unit, cuts packaging 
costs and allows designers to 
move to lower-priced pipeline 
burst static RAM. Rather than 
needing an external wire to 
connect CPU and memory, 
chip designers could now in- 
corporate the backside bus in 


DEFINITION 


On Board the Buses 


| Separate Level 2 cache memory | 


BACKSIDE BUS 


bse tea a 


On-chip Level1 | 
cache memory | 
| 





FRONT-SIDE BUS 


“Almost all mainstream pro- 


| cessors have now put the sec- 


ond-level cache on the chip,” 
says Kevin Krewell, an analyst 
at Micro Design Resources, a 
publisher and consulting firm 
in Sunnyvale, Calif., that spe- 
cializes in chip design trends. 
“The backside bus is now on 
the chip die; it’s not exactly a 


| bus any longer.” 


But the days of the discrete 


backside bus aren't entirely 


over. The 400- and 500-MHz 


| PowerPC G4 processors that 
| power Apple Computer Inc.’s 
| Power Mac G4, Cube and Tita- 
| nium notebook, for example, 


continue to rely on a backside 
bus design. The G4 processing 
engine uses a 1MB backside L2 
cache on the processor and a 
64-bit backside bus that part- 
ners with a 100-MHz front-side 
bus to achieve a rated data 
throughput maximum of 800M 
bit/sec. 

Intel and Compaq Computer 
Corp. haven’t forsaken the 
backside bus, either. Advanced 
chips that provide a Level 3 
cache include Intel’s 64-bit Ita- 
nium processor and Compaq’s 
Alpha EV8, both of which will 
continue to use this bus design 
to keep data flowing. 

In addition, separate caches 
open the way for more effi- 
cient multiprocessing in PCs 
or servers that have more than 
one processor. If each proces- 
sor didn’t have its own cache 
reserve, it would have to share 


| acentral memory pool with its 


CPU mates, and that would re- 


| duce overall system perfor- 
| mance as the processors con- 


tend to divvy up a precious 
resource. 
“Everybody recognized this 


| is a better solution than using a 
| front-side bus,” Krewell says. 
| “To share bandwidth with sys- 
| tem memory is nonoptimal.” 


Now if only that Yugo could 


| get its backside in gear. D 


| Joch is a freelance writer in 


linked the CPU to this Level 2 | silicon. | Francestown, N.H. 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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Start-up Speeds 
E-Business Initiatives 


Asera’s software tools make short work of 
creating Web-enabled business apps 


BY ROBERT L. SCHEIER 
ONSIDERING THE 
tial public offer- 
ings and technol- 
ogy 

general, not many emerging 

companies are making ambi- 


tious claims about the future. | 
But Asera Inc. CEO and Presi- | 


dent Warren Weiss is. He pre- 
dicts that in five years, “we are 


going to be the next Microsoft” | 
by selling software and ser- | 
vices that help customers cre- | 


ate Web-enabled business ap- 


plications much more quickly | 


and cheaply than they could 
before. 
Asera’s customers can de- 


ploy such systems within 90 | 
days at a cost of $3 million to | 
$5 million, he says. That’s com- 


pared with months of work 


and $25 million to $250 million | 
using conventional application | 


integration techniques. 
What does the 


funding and star power in the 
person of founder and board 
member Vinod Khosla, 


has at least five onetime high- 
level Oracle Corp. executives, 


including former Oracle Presi- | 


dent Ray Lane, who joined the 
board last November. 


Asera also has satisfied early | 


customers. “We went from the 
kickoff meeting to having the 
[Web customer portal] up and 
running for our customers in 
just under 90 days,” says Phil 


Underwood, vice president of | 


administration and field oper- 
ations at Wyse Technology 
Inc. in San Jose. Other vendors 
could have done the job, says 


Underwood, but they would | 


have charged more and taken 
longer. “We wanted something 
that wasn’t going to suck up 
quarters and quarters [of time] 
in management and implemen- 
tation,” he says. 


| tion 
gloom around ini- | 


start-ups in | 


Belmont, | 
Calif.-based company have to | 
back up its claims? For starters, | 
it has 2 million lines of pro- | 
prietary code, $175 million in 


the | 
founding CEO of Sun Micro- | 
systems Inc. The company also 





Since launching its integra- 
services 
1999, Asera has signed 35 cus- 


in September 


tomers and wants to double | 


that number by year’s end, says 
Lane. But with the economy 


cooling, the company will add | 


few positions this year and 
doesn’t expect to be profitable 
until autumn 2003, he adds. 


| System consists of an integra- | 
| business rules, such as when to 


Lane says he wants to focus 
on top Fortune 500 accounts 
and relationships with 
systems integrators that can 


prove Asera’s technology can | 
save customers time and mon- | 


ey. “If at the end of the day, we 
have just 10 customers, 
they are Ford, General Electric 


and Chevron...and three [ma- | 
jor systems] integrators, I don’t | 


care about else,” 
he says. 


Asera’s eBusiness Operating 


anything 


“WE ARE GOING to be the next Microsoft,” claims CEO Warren 
Weiss (right), with Anil Nori, the firm’s vice president. 


Asera Inc. 


Location: 600 Clipper Drive, 
Belmont, Calif. 94002 


Niche: Software and services for 
developing Web-based applica- 
tions and integrating them with 
back-end systems; e-commerce 
sell-side applications 


Why it’s worth watching: Inno- 
vative technology; board-level in- 
volvement from respected Silicon 
Valley veterans. 


Company officers: 

¢ Warren Weiss, CEO and president 
* Kurt Garbe, chief operating officer 
¢ Anil Nori, vice president and chief 
technology officer 


Milestones: 

* October 1998: Company founded 
* September 1999: Launched 
e-commerce integration services 
August 2000: Raised $115 million 
in second-round funding 





puT 
o™ ERy 


Employees: 350 © 


Burn money:More © Mm e 
than $170 million Con 
from Kleiner Perkins ? 
Caufield & Byers, Nor- 

tel Networks Corp., Ac- 

centure, Cisco Systems 

Inc., SAP Ventures and Bowman 
Capital Management LLC 


Products/pricing: Asera’s eBusi- 
ness software starts at $1.25 mil- 
lion; its sell-side application suite 
starts at $500,000. Both are avail- 
able as a hosted service starting at 
$1 million per year. 


Customers: BP Amoco, Wyse 
Technology, ltochu Techno-Science 
Corp., Stinnes Interfer AG 


Partners: Accenture, Cap Gemini 
Ernst & Young, Bain & Co 


Red flags for IT: 

Less expensive than custom cod- 
ing but still pricey (most Asera cus- 
tomers pay $3 million to $5 million 
per year). 

Can Asera maintain its technology 
edge over its larger competitors? 


key | 


but | 


[Zin 
anj 


| tems 
| software providers to resell or 


| bundle 


tion platform (the business 
platform and development 
workbench package) and the 
Asera_ sell-side applications 
suite, which handles functions 
such as content management, 
order entry and providing real- 
time order status. The com- 
pany offers both as stand-alone 
software or as hosted services. 


Key Innovation 

The integration platform is 
Asera’s key differentiator. It 
consists of Java software com- 
ponents, application program- 
ming interfaces, workflow en- 
gines and application services 
that provide a unifying frame- 


| work through which multiple 
| applications can work togeth- 


er, says Lane. 
The platform extracts key 


grant credit or reorder inven- 


| tory, as well as data from multi- 
| ple applications, and makes 


them available through Web- 


| enabled applications. 


Project general manager 
Michael Petillo chose Asera 
for the Chemicals Choice pri- 


| vate Web marketplace run by 


the chemicals division of BP 
Amoco PLC in Naperville, Ill. 


| The $12 billion global business 
; needed to Web-enable several 


different versions of SAP AG’s 
R/3 enterprise resource plan- 


ning (ERP) system as well as a 


legacy ERP system. “It 
a fairly daunting challenge, 
and we wanted it done 
°, in 90 days,” he says. 
% Asera able to 
“get the system going 
. ‘ 
«in the time frame we 
CS required.” 
It’s the integration 
capability, claims Weiss, 
with which “we are two years 


was 


was 


| ahead of... any of the big hard- 


ware vendors, software ven- 
dors, or systems integrators.” 


| Much as Microsoft Corp. has 


done, Asera plans to use sys- 
integrators and other 
its technology with 
their own offerings. 
Asera still faces the chal- 
lenges of selling an expensive 


| technology in a cooling econo- 
| my, building a sales channel 


and getting its message heard 
in a crowded market. But it has 


| credible spokesmen in Khosla | 
| and Lane and the compelling | 
| promise of a faster, cheaper fix 


to a decades-old problem. 
Scheier is a freelance writer in 
Boylston, Mass. 


the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Competitive Field 


The market for enterprise application in 
tegration is huge: Framingham, Mass.- 
based IDC estimates that worldwide rev- 
enues for integration services alone will 
grow from $5 billion last year to almost 
$21 billion in 2005 

Asera faces competition in both the 
integration tools and services markets 
because it sells its e-business applica- 
tion integration platform as both soft- 
ware and a service. It also faces large 
well-established competitors for its sell- 
side application for e-business 

Asera’s strength lies in its underlying 
application integration platform, which 
“is unlike anything else you can get on 
the market,” says Rod Johnson, an ana- 
lyst at AMR Research Inc. in Boston 
Asera also faces the difficult task of 
defining a new market, he says. 

For all the risks, though, Johnson 
Calls Asera “a business you would bet on 
in the long term if you're looking at de- 
velopment talent, management talent 
and the technology.” 

Among its major competitors are the 
following 


www.ibm.com 


IBM sells application integration tools 
and middleware and the WebSphere 
Web application server. it also sells 
application integration services 
through IBM Global Services 


Electronic Data Systems 
Corp. (EDS) 
Plano, Texas 
www.eds.com 
EDS sells application 
development services to enterprise cus- 
tomers. 


integration and 


BroadVision Inc. 
Redwood City, Calif 


www.broadvision.com 


Broadvision’s e-business applications 
offer similar capabilities to Asera’s sell- 
side applications. On the application 
integration front, the company says its 
One-To-One Enterprise provides a “sta- 
ble, flexible, scalable platform” that can 
easily integrate with legacy applications 


InterWorld Corp. 
New York 


www.interworld.com 


The InterWorld Commerce Suite in- 
cludes applications such as cataloging 


personalization, retail merchandising 
| order management, business intelli 
gence and customer care 


- Robert L. Scheier 





BY ERIK SHERMAN 
OST REGIONS 
of the country, 
especially 
high-tech 
havens, are 
experiencing economic slow- 
downs. While Portland, Ore., 
isn’t immune to such pres 
sures, those who know the re 
gion’s IT employment market 
say that workers may be faring 
better there than elsewhere. 
Combine that with beautiful 
surroundings, an artistic com- 
munity and decent wages, and 
the result may be a damp IT oa- 
sis. After all, this area is known 
for receiving lots of rain. 

“The market is really strong 
here,” says Alexa Memory, a 
Portland-based technical re- 
cruiter for Minneapolis-based 
Analysts International Corp. “I 
think other cities have been 


TECHNOLOGY: 
Portlands - 
Damp Oasis 


Cities that are highly dependent on dot-coms and 
high-tech companies are being hit hard in the current 


slowdown. But Portland, Ore., is more than holding its 
own as a stable and desirable IT job market. 


hit harder that have had a big- 
ger [ratio] of start-ups to es- 
tablished IT companies.” 
Unlike areas such as Silicon 
Valley or northern Virginia, 
the city hasn’t become depen- 
dent on dot-com darlings. 
High-tech in Portland trans- 


lates as semiconductors, soft- 


ware and telecommunications. 


Memory says she expects to 
see a continued need for many 
IT professionals, from pro- 


grammers to quality assurance 


experts. 

But not every IT job title is 
in hot demand: There’s a rela- 
tively light call for business 
analysts, and the market for 
project managers and general 
IT managers is flat. 

“It’s the more hands-on 
technical skills we're seeing 
the highest need [for] at this 
point,” says Memory. Those 


Portland: Four Views From the Inside 


Salaries can be lower 
than the national aver- 
age, but they go far in 
Portland. “It’s a beauti- 
ful city with a relatively 
low cost of living and 
reasonably priced 
housing.” 
- Paul Nahi, CEO of 
Accelerant Networks 


“The market is really 
strong here. | think oth- 
er cities have been hit 
harder that have had a 
bigger percentage of 
start-ups to established 
IT companies.” 


~ Alexa Memory, 


technical recruiter for 
Analysts International 


“The ideal candidates 
are qualified people 
who actively contact a 
potential employer 
with more interest in 
the company than a 
particular position.” 
- Lynn Nye, 
CEO of 
Centricity Software 


skills include C, C++, Java and 
Web development. 

But even Portland is ex- 
periencing its share of eco- 
nomic malaise. “If I were an 
IT [worker] living in Portland, 
I would feel uneasy as I read 
the papers that indicate that 
there have been a number of 
layoffs,” says Bob Senatore, 
executive vice president at 
Comforce Corp., a Woodbury, 
N.Y.-based placement and con- 
tract employee firm doing ex- 
tensive business in Portland. 

But Senatore notes that lay- 
offs have generally occurred 
at large companies; work has 
simply shifted to small and 
midsize firms. He remains 
confident about the area’s 
economy, observing that Port- 
land has about the same pro- 
portion of IT jobs to overall 
population as Seattle. 


“If | were an IT [work- 
er] living in Portland, | 
would feel uneasy as | 
read the papers that in- 
dicate that there have 
been a number of lay- 
offs.” 
- Bob Senatore, 
executive vice president 
at Comforce 


Even firms that lay off staff 
often turn around and hire 
temporary personnel. Income 
for such posts can be double 
that of regular employees, and 
the average tenure is just less 
than a year. 

Employment is relatively 
stable, although the salaries 
are a bit less than those in 
first-tier technology locations. 

“If you were a programmer 
working for Microsoft in Seat- 
tle, you'd probably be in the 
neighborhood of $64,000 to 
$70,000,” says Senatore. “[{In 
Portland], it would probably 
be about $55,000 to $65,000.” 

That salary goes far, says 
Paul Nahi, CEO of Accelerant 
Networks Inc., a Beaverton, 
Ore.-based semiconductor 
company focusing on multigi- 
gabit backplane communica- 
tions systems. Portland is “a 
beautiful city with a relatively 
low cost of living and reason- 
ably priced housing,” he says. 


‘Work Hard, Play Hard’ 


Memory paints the general 
work atmosphere as business 
casual, though that doesn’t 
mean relaxed. “It’s kind of a 
work hard, play hard city,” she 
says. “It’s a very progressive 
city; there are a lot of con- 
cerns about the environment 
and keeping Portland as it is.” 

Many people are involved 
with outdoor recreation and 
environmental causes. 

Fortunately, the local envi- 
ronment and recreation op- 
portunities are good selling 
points. Companies must look 
beyond the region to find can- 
didates and will relocate quali- 
fied people. 

“The employers here put a 
heavy focus on experience be- 
fore education,” says Memory, 
who also advises job seekers 
not to be discouraged by ad- 
vertised requirements. Many 
companies “shoot for the 
stars,” she says, but become 
less fussy as they discover that 


| | their requirements are beyond 


what’s available in the market. 
Smaller companies such as 

Accelerant Networks may be 

more flexible when examining 


| candidates. 


“The stuff [IT people] need 


| | to know on the semiconductor 


side is pretty much close to 
nothing,” says Nahi, who adds 


} | that he wants versatile candi- 
| dates. “The perfect résumé is 


someone who has set up 


| everything from phone sys- 
| tems all the way through mak- 
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Top IT jobs: Programmers and 
quality assurance experts 

Top IT skills: C, C++, Java and 
Web development 

Major industries: Software, 
semiconductors and telecommu- 
nications 

Salaries: Project managers with 
three or more years’ experience, 
$75,000 to $100,000; C++ or 
Java programmers, $60,000 to 
$90,000; Windows NT network 
administrators, $45,000 to 
$75,000; Unix network adminis- 
trators, $50,000 to $85,000 
Climate and culture: Business 
casual is the usual style in Port- 
land offices, which enjoy “zero un- 
employment,” according to Bob 
Senatore, executive vice president 
at Comforce. 

Midsize firms are generally the 
major employers. “There are very 
few Nikes in that area,” he says. 

Companies typically consider 
candidates who need to relocate, 
says Alexa Memory, a technical 
recruiter at the Portland office of 
Analysts International. A lot of 
work is moving to contract status. 
Time off: Outdoor and cultural 
activities are popular in this scenic 
city. 

- Erik Sherman 


ing sure that my Windows [is] 
booting up properly.” 

The economic squeeze is 
affecting some employers. Just 
two months ago, Lynn Nye, 
CEO of Centricity Software 
Inc., a software vendor in Lake 
Oswego, Ore., was waiting for 
funding to arrive so he could 
hire more developers and 
quality assurance experts. 

Nye and his staff continue 
to network to find potential 
employees, but, he says, “the 
ideal candidates are qualified 
people who actively contact a 
potential employer with more 
interest in the company than a 
particular position. That’s a 
recruiter’s dream.” 

He adds that if anything 
puts him off, it’s loners. 
“There was a candidate in a 
while back who made some 
comments about his violent 
tendencies if he didn’t get his 


| coffee in his system,” Nye says. 


“He was joking, but as the 
conversation wore on, it be- 


| came evident that he had a 


distasteful approach to man- 
agement and didn’t like to 
work on a team. We're very, 
very team-centric,” Nye says. D 
Sherman is a freelance writer in 
Marshfield, Mass. 
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Hot Skills: Oracle 


Oracle is among the most prevalent building blocks in the IT Convergence, on the other hand, is a consulting firm skills, we also need business acumen. In my instance, I 
information technology world. Two companies - Rentals Inc. _ providing Oracle expertise to a globally based clientele. The work on Oracle financials - the projects I've worked on have 
of Redwood Shores, CA and IT Convergence of San Francisco company has grown from 20 people in 1998 to more than allowed me to learn the accounting standards and local 
on Oracle as a means of providing service to clients, 200 this year, with offices in the United States, Europe and statutory for 80 percent of the world. That’s not something 
fferent ways. the Asia-Pacific Rim. The company’s focus is on mid- most people can gain, but you can at IT Convergence.” 
sized firms, ranging from medical manufacturing 
Rentals Inc. is an application service - ae to banking/securities to semiconductor manu- Rentals’ Perkins says his company is looking for people with 
provider for the multi-family housing g facturing. Joelle Choo, principal consultant proven project success. “We value people who have seen s 
industry. Rentals’ web-enabled services ; t for IT Convergence, says the firm’s approach uccess and failure and have worked on something from start 
provide property managers with a web “3 oe is to send customers a lean team of to finish, the full cycle,” he says. “We also look for a spark - 
presence, advertising for their listings ; e consultants who can assist with business is the person self-motivated? Does this person engage others 
appointment scheduling, online housing ’ process review and reengineering, as well in developing the best solution? 
applications and access to resident ser- “ : as providing Oracle consultation. “We 
vices. “We have about 5,000 customers,” : » look at the entire business environment, “If so, the opportunity is here. You will have lots of 
explains John Perkins, vice president from operations to back-office processing responsibility, the ability to contribute. This isn’t somewhere 
of engineering. “We try to create a and management reporting,” explains Choo, that everything has already been decided - you won't be 
personalized Internet presence for “and then help the client find the best hammering out someone else’s ideas.” 
each customer.’ solution to increase efficiency so the client 
sees the most improvement possible from 
In addition, Rentals serves as a beta site using the Oracle product.” (ip careers| 
for Oracle. “This allows our engineers to get a first look at 
new technologies,” says Perkins. “We embrace those tech- Choo says the advantages to employees include the global 


For more job opportunities with Oracle, turn to the pages of 
ITcareers. 


a ; © If you'd like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers feature, 
them into our application development. The skills you employed at IT Convergence. “On a recent project, I worked contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or 


nologies that bring a benefit to our customers and work nature of the work and the diversity of the talented people 


acquire here are a great investment for your future. You'll on a team with someone from Romania, someone from janis crowley@itcareers net 
touch every aspect of the product, from how it’s developed Singapore and someone from Texas - that makes for a great © Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
to how it’s presented to customers.” mix,” she says. “While we look for people with technical © Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 
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The 
the West Coast, but on the East Coast o 

ties continue to develop for IT professionals 
Wildemann, associate director of staffing for 
Verizon Wireless in Bedminster, NJ 
has plenty of cultural and recreational attractions 
that make it a great place to work. 


dust may be settling when it comes to jo 


says the region 


“There are all the benefits of the East Coast region 


the cultural aspects, strong schools and the 
diversity of people,” she says. “We 
Manhattan in an hour, at the New 


can be in 
Jersey shore in 
a half hour and in the Pennsylvania countryside in 
a half hour.” 


Verizon Wireless has the distinction of being the 


nation's leading provider of wireless communica- 


tion. “Our physical presence extends across the 
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major magnitude as the company merged the 
former operati 

e GTE Wireless properties 
Primeco Personal Communications. “We took 


Cellular, some o 
information from four different internal s 
converted them to PeopleSoft,” 
“At the same time 
systems, while we continue to acquire more 
regional wireless companies.” 
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For more job opportunities in the east, turn to the pages of 
iTeareers. 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers feature, 
contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
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‘To Improve Relations 


Dept. of Commerce draws up fellowship 
program to boost ties to Latin America 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
CADRE OF For- 
tune 500 compa- 
nies is hoping 
that a govern- 
ment-sponsored 


Continued from page I 


Capacity 


the data. ... When you get hun- 
gry, raid it,”said Dan 
Kaberon, Parallel Sysplex man- 
ager at Hewitt Associates LLC, 


you 


a human resources outsourcer 
in Lincolnshire, Ill. 

With data 
costing much more than hard- 
ware these days, it becomes 
particularly important to pay 
close attention to capacity up- 
grades, he said. 

“Normally, hardware  up- 
grades require seven studies, 


center software 


19 levels of approval and sever- 
al months to accomplish. With 
COD, you just break the glass 
and reach in,” Kaberon said. 
Such 
time when an increasing num- 


concerns come at a 


ber of server companies have 
started offering capacity-on- 
demand variations. Two weeks 
ago Unisys Corp. in Blue Bell, 
Pa., joined a growing list of 
vendors that includes IBM, 
Sun Microsystems Inc. and 
Hewlett-Packard Co. in offer- 
ing users capacity on demand. 
Meta Group estimated that 
80% of the 2,000 largest com- 
panies in the world will use a 
COD model in one form or an- 
other by 2006. 

Companies that are thinking 
of signing up for such options 
need to first ensure that they 
have the right capacity-plan- 
ning, chang- management and 
asset-management processes in 
place, said Rob Schafer, author 


of the Meta report. “Instead of | 
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international fellowship this 
fall will help improve their 
business and IT ties to coun- 
tries in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 
Announced by 


President 


having to do less capacity plan- 
ning, the reality is you have to 
do more,” he said. “Or else 
you'd better be prepared for 
some really ugly surprises.” 

“In theory, it is a really great 
idea,” said David Ochroch, an 
analyst at Reiner 
Inc., a procurement consultan- 
cy in San Rafael, Calif. 

But strict controls need to be 
exercised on how the dormant 
capacity is utilized, who gets to 
turn it on and who gets to sign 
off on the decision to add ca- 


Associates 


Continued from page 1 


Net Consultants 


The key to managing rela- 
tionships with consultants is 
good communication, said 
Wilson Zorn, senior project 
coordinator at Beaverton, 
Ore.-based Adidas America. 
When Chicago-based March- 
First reported cash problems 
last fall, “senior managers in 
{MarchFirst’s] Portland office 
told us about the status,” which 
meant Adidas wasn’t caught 
off guard when the news broke, 


he said. 


Many companies that use In- 
ternet consulting firms point- 
ed out that the services they 
receive focus on relatively low- 
risk projects. Most firms spe- 
cialize in front-end design and 
other creative services that 
aren’t mission-critical com- 
pared with the technology- 
intensive services offered by 


companies such as Electronic | 


anadian Inte 

world, Inc., 5OC nnect 
xed. Back issue: 

the base fee of $3 per copy of the article 
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mmputerworld is 
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George W. Bush during the re- 
cent Summit of the Americas 
in Quebec, the program will be 
administered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, which 
has allocated $200,000 of its 
2001 budget to the program, 
according to a Commerce De- 
partment official. 

Twenty IT managers from 
the Caribbean and Latin Amer- 


pacity in emergencies, he said. 

With COD, there can be situ- 
ations where operators might 
have the ability to instantly 
turn on extra capacity without 
the due process and time in- 
volved in traditional procure- 
ment practices, Schafer said. 

As a result, companies need 
to have well-crafted and tightly 
controlled software contracts 
that have negotiated upgrade 
clauses that take COD into ac- 
count, Ochroch said. 

Since vendors have different 


Data Systems Corp. in Plano, 
Texas. 

“We outsource minor work 
[that’s] easily replaceable” by 
another consulting firm if the 
company goes out of business, 


said Charles McCusker, chief 


financial officer at WeServe- 


Homes.com Inc., a Downers 
Grove, Ill.-based online home 


purchasing site that used to 


Wise Deals 


Some strategies for managing 
your relationship with a con- 
sulting firm: 


»>Have good communications; 
discuss any signs of trouble 
early on. 


> Choose a company with a 
local presence. 


> Don’t outsource projects that 
are core to your business. 


> Evaluate the people who 
will be assigned to your 
company’s project. 


ica will work at U.S. companies 
for five- to six-week stints, 
learning how supply 
management and back-end IT 
integration can boost produc- 
tivity. The program will focus 
the manufacturing and 
high-tech sectors. 

Caterpillar Inc. in Peoria, IIl., 
Bell Helicopter Textron Inc. in 
Fort Worth, Texas, and General 
Electric Co. are the first U.S. 
companies to sign up for the 
Inter-American 
Fellowship Program. 

“E-business is one of GE’s 
key business initiatives,” said 
Louise Binns, a spokeswoman 
the She 


chain 


on 


E-Business 


for conglomerate. 


ways of implementing and 
pricing COD, it’s also vital that 
users pay special attention to 
the terms and conditions un- 
der which the option is offered, 
said John Phelps, an analyst at 
Stamford, Conn.-based Gart- 
ner Inc. 

“Some might charge 
more of a premium upfront; 
some may choose to charge 


you 


you more when you activate 
the extra capacity. It all de- 
pends on what your needs are,” 


he said. D 


work with MarchFirst and is 
about to sign a contract with 
another Internet 
company. 

Because of their creative ex- 
pertise, Internet 
firms still have an advantage 
over their larger competitors 
when it comes to certain proj- 
ects, and they can be a wise 
choice, as long as they have 
enough resources to complete 
the project, said users of their 
services. 


Staff Is Everything 


Another piece of advice of- 
fered by users is to make sure 
consulting firms assign the 
right people to your project. 

“With any company, 
whether it’s IBM or a Sapient, 
it’s the people who are going 
to be assigned to your ac- 


consulting 


consulting 


count” who will affect your 
project, said Greg Clancy, ex- 
ecutive vice president and 
CIO at Sallie Mae Inc. in Res- 
ton, Va. 

Sallie Mae used Cambridge, 
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added that the program would 
be a good networking opportu- 
nity and would expand upon 
the firm’s list of global educa- 
tion and training programs 
“We're beginning as a com 
pany to develop our e-com- 
merce Mike 
Cox, a spokesman for Bell He- 
licopter. “If we’re able to get an 
individual in [Latin America], 
which is a good market for hel- 
icopters, and bring them up to 
speed [on our business], it’s a 


business,” said 


great benefit for everyone in- 
volved,” he said. The program 
would also help Latin Ameri- 
can IT managers learn how to 
improve their e-commerce op- 
erations from their U.S. coun- 
terparts, said Cox. 

But French 
search director who 
public policy at Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gartner Inc., 
the program is “too small to 


Caldwell, a re 


covers 
said 


have an impact” on U.S. com- 
panies’ 
tions in 
whole 


e-commerce 


Latin 


opera- 


America as a 


However, he said he believes 
that the program should hel 
participating companies devel- 
op a “common understanding 


of business procedures” for 


e-commerce. DB 


Mass.-based Sapien 
build a Web loan application in 


1999 and is currently working 


Corp. to 


with Onex, a technology con 
sulting firm in Indianapolis, on 
a Web integration 
Onex’s rates were about 


project 
half 
those of the larger firms and 
there is less paperwork associ- 
ated with signing a contract 
with it, said Clancy. 

But despite the advantages, 
some users who have worked 
with Internet consulting firms 
in the training 
their the 
Web development skills that 
were once a rare commodity. 

Clancy stopped 
with Sapient after the project 
ended in July 1999 because Sal- 
lie Mae started developing the 
same skills in-house. 

“As companies become more 


past are now 


own staff to learn 


working 


at ease with [Internet] technol- 
ogy, they won't make calls to a 
consultant,” said Aldman Cush- 
man, vice president of research 
at Kennedy Information LLC 
in Fitzwilliam, N.H.D 
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Gorilla ‘Iactics 


ET’S TALK ABOUT IMPLEMENTING XML-based B2B 
e-commerce. Wait — don’t run away! We can talk about 
something else! Like, say, gorillas, OK? Let’s talk about 
gorillas. Big, hairy, 800-pound gorillas. You know the 
ones — the kind that can dictate to their business part- 
ners just exactly how business will be done. 
Those 800-pound gorillas will decide how we’ll all do XML-based 
e-business. They’ll decide when and how and in what form. And 
then everyone else will do what they say. 


See? Talking about implementing XML-based 
e-business wasn’t so hard after all, was it? 

Wait, you say, what about all those standards 
committees and industry consortia, all the 
groups with competing and overlapping pro- 
posals that make your eyes glaze over with their 
endless buzzwords and pro- 
nouncements about universal 
XML e-business standards? Won't 
they be the ones who finally come 
to a consensus on this stuff? 

Sure, they'll come up with some- 
thing. Maybe the gorillas will go 
for it, maybe not. One thing is cer- 
tain, though: If your company is a 
gorilla, you'll pick the flavor that 
gives you the biggest advantage. 
Otherwise, the gorillas in your 
supply chain will tell you which 
flavors to use. And if you want to 
sell to the gorillas, you'll! use them. 

Who says so? History. 

Remember, XML isn’t the first 
pitch we've heard for universal 
e-business standards. We've got a 
pretty good idea how it plays out 
from the last time around — when 
we did electronic data interchange 
(EDD). 

For the uninitiated, EDI is a 
standard system of electronic doc- 
uments — order forms, invoices, 
bills of lading. EDI forms have lots 
of options because in theory, the 
same set of EDI forms can be used 
for almost any business transac- 
tion in any industry, with any buy- 
er and any supplier. (Sound famil- 
iar, XML fans?) 

But that’s not how EDI was actu- 
ally implemented. Instead, some 800-pound 
gorilla in the supply chain told its partners: 
“Here are the EDI forms we use. They’re not 
the full, standard EDI forms because that would 
add a lot of complexity we don’t want. That 
means you'll have to buy a customized EDI sys- 
tem. But if you want to sell to us, do it our way.” 


The 800- 
pound 
gorillas in 
your supply 
chain will 
dictate 
e-business 
standards. 


Of course, the customized EDI forms that one 
800-pound gorilla dictated weren’t the same as 
the versions other gorillas used, even in the 
same industry. And all the nongorillas grumbled 
about having to implement a different EDI sys- 
tem for every 800-pound gorilla they sold to. 

But the gorillas got their way. 

So why should XML be dif- 
ferent from EDI? Not because 
there are more competing fla- 
vors, with consortia and com- 
mittees and task forces all over 
the map. None of that changes 
the basic reality that 800-pound 
gorillas do pretty much whatever 
they want. 

And not because of the Inter- 
net marketplaces that XML is 
supposed to enable. After the 
dot-com die-off, the surviving 
marketplaces are run by — who 
else? — 800-pound gorillas. 
They’ll still choose the flavor 
they like and tweak it to their 
advantage. The only difference: 
A few gorillas may agree on the 
same tweaks. 

And certainly not just to fur- 
ther industry standardization. 
Standardization is an advantage 
for little guys, not for 800-pound 
gorillas who can get whatever 
they demand. 

So next time you hear a pro- 
nouncement from an XML 
e-business standards consortium, 
take it with a healthy dollop of 
salt. If you really want to know 
what XML e-business standards 
you'll need, ask the 800-pound 
gorillas in your supply chain. 

If they can’t tell you, there’s not much to talk 
about. B 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. Contact him at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


PILOT FISH suggests to data 
base administrator that reindex 
ing the database more often will 
improve performance. OK, says 
db admin, from now on instead 
of once a month, we'll reindex 
twice - at the beginning of the 
month and again at the end 


USER IN A RUSH to upload 
payroll information from a re- 
mote office calls the help desk 
she can't start her laptop. Pilot 
fish walks her through the obvi- 
ous: Yes, she says, power cord is 
plugged in and cables are con 
nected. “When | arrive, the first 
thing | notice is there's no light 
on showing the computer is 
plugged in,” he says. He follows 
the power cord and, sure 
enough, it’s not plugged into 
the wall. Why did the user say it 
was plugged in? “It was always 
plugged in before,” she says 
defensively. “So | didn’t think | 
needed to check it again.” 


TIME FOR A BREAK IT pilot 
fish's stepson is home from 
college, and fish is pleased to 
see from his textbooks that he’s 
taking a computer class. “But | 
couldn't figure out why the text- 
book - DOS Mundos - was in 
Spanish,” fish says. Stepson 
clears it up: It's for a Spanish 
class, and the title means Two 
Worlds. “Shortly after that,” 
says fish, “I took a vacation.” 


UNIVERSITY SUPPORT pilot 
fish fields a call from a nervous 


“Guess W 
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— 
user whose PC has quit working 
“The message is telling me to hit 
Fl to resume,” she says, “but | 
swear | wasn't even working on 
my résumé!” 


USER IS TRYING to print a 
document on a single page, but 
every time she sends it to the 
printer, it runs over onto a sec 
ond page. Pilot fish watches her 
save the document to a floppy 
disk, walk it over to a PC with a 
jarger monitor and try printing it 
again before asking why. “It all 
fits on the screen over here.” 
user says, “so | figured it would 
print out better.” 


POWER USER pilot fish’s net- 
work connection suddenly drops 
dead, so he calls support. He 
finally gets an answer: “It's a 
planned outage,” says support 
tech. “Why didn’t anyone tell 
me?” asks fish. Tech answers, 

“| just found out myself.” 


NEW USER is learning a CAD 
application in one-on-one train 
ing. An hour into the training 
session, instructor pilot fish 
suggests the trainee save her 
drawing file. User says confi- 
dently, “Oh, | don’t need to. I've 
got one of those power strips.” 


Save one for me: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a sharp Shark shirt if your true 
tale of IT life sees print - or if it 
shows up in the daily feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


Fifth Wave, 


found a Kiss merchandise site 
on the Web while you were gone?” 





THE BOOK OF @ BUSINESS 


DATA STORAGE 


IS NO LONGER 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


fig. 1.1: Storage screaming for your attention (metaphor) 


DATA IS NOW DOUBLING every eight months. 
Which means your storage system is probably bursting 
at the seams. Raw storage capacity is not the answer. 
Comprehensive storage management is. 

IBM and its Business Partners offer a full range of 
storage solutions that are interoperable. based on open 
standards and designed to work across your entire 
IT infrastructure. 

IBM SANs are the foundation, grouping storage 
systems on a dedicated high-speed network. The new 
IBM TotalStorage NAS 3006 series cost-effectively 
integrates NAS and SAN solutions throughout your 


enterprise. Tivoli® storage management software can 


help you realize the full potential of your storage 
network. And IBM's Enterprise Storage Server” is one 
of the most powerful storage devices on the planet. 
Its latest enhancements virtually eliminate the need 
to shut down when restoring or backing up. 

IBM has already helped thousands of companies 
with everything from storage strategy to implementation. 
We can help you too. For starters, buy your next IBM 
storage product before July 20 and receive up to 10% 
cash back (that’s up to $100.000)! Interested? For more 
on IBM products, services or great financing options. 
simply call 800 426 7777 (ask for Storage Solutions) or 


visit ibm.com/storage/totalsolutions8 


@ business infrastructure 











“Rebate program applies to purchases made from March 20, 2001 to July 20, 2001 and is limited to certain IBM storage products. For details on eligibilty requirements and applicable restrictions, visit the |BM website listed ab 
IBM, the e-business logo, |BM TotalStorage and Enterprise Storage Server are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Tivoli is a registered trademark of Tivoli Systems Inc. 
Other products are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective owners 


2001 IBM Corporation. All rights reserved 
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We're changing the way the world looks at information. 

Working with over 1500 companies worldwide, we understand the 
need to collect, organize and deliver vital information of all kinds. 

Taking complex information distributed across an entire enterprise 
— giving management the comprehensive view it needs to make 
critical decisions that affect RO] — that’s our business. 

To get the best picture of your enterprise — and get the most out 
of your information assets — we’re Ascential. 

Yesterday we were Informix Business Solutions. 


Ascential 
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Changing the way the world looks at information. 
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www.ascentialsoftware.com 
800.486.9636 
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